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A BOOK WRITING SERVICE 
TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 
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M* EFFORTS as a consultant would be simpli- 
fied if I had a set of stock criticisms lying on a 

shelf, all neatly labeled and classified with price 
tags attached. Then I could prescribe services and 
give cost estimates in advance, knowing that each 
manuscript would be given the same treatment any- 
way. I am offering no judgment on such practices, but 


I happen to be a story doctor who diagnoses 
the patient first. 

In my studio, manuscripts are never 
“processed”, but are treated with the indi- 
vidual care and consideration that a crea- 
tive work deserves. When I receive your 
script my first step is to read it, with no pre- 
determined notion of its condition or needs, 
giving careful attention to the thoughts and 
aims of the author. 

For this reading there is a nominal 
charge of $5.00. If the preliminary exami- 
nation points to a publishing objective, I 
recommend a service and name the costs in- 
volved. If we can agree on a plan of pro- 
cedure we go ahead, and if we don’t you 
may withdraw your manuscript without 
apology. 

I work with you as a person, striving to 
make your manuscript salable, offering no 
printed lessons or generalized talk “about 
writing”. My free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP, tells you how we get 
started. Write for your copy today. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


INCLUDED IN 
MY WIDE RANGE 
OF SERVICES 
ARE THESE: 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your own 
revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented by 
written criticism when 


needed. 


REVISION. The full re-write 
completed for you, with a 
new manuscript ready for 
submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A fin- 
ished book bearing your 
name, built from your notes 
or outline. 
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Series Nets $1800 


“Your encouragement and assistance 
have enabled me to keep up a steady flow 
of stories and features appearing in Texas 
amg | newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale was 
a_ series to over $1,800.00. 
Writing is one of t! greatest of all pro- 


fessions.”’ 
Lucille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 


LEARN FROM THE ONLY 
SCHOOL OF WRITING 
ACCREDITED 


by the Nat’l Home Study Council 


What this may mean to you as a writer seeking 
to learn the professional techniques that editors 
look for, can readily be seen by the following re- 
view of the Council’s rigid standards: 


To be accredited by the NHSC, a school must 
offer an educationally sound and up-to-date course, 
have a competent faculty, admit only qualified 
students, advertise truthfully, keep its tuition 
charges reasonable, show a good record of ethical 
relationships with students, and be financially 
sound. 


Learn from Successful Writers 

Palmer’s unique method of training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers 
find the most direct road to recognition and profit 
—in not just one field of writing, but in all. Fic- 
tion and articles for magazines, TV, and snecialized 
publications. Palmer is endorsed by famous authors 
and hundreds of successful graduates. You receive 
individual coaching by professional writers who 
give helpful, detailed instruction showing how to 
write salable material. 


Free Lesson Shows How 
So that you may see for yourself how you may 
“cash in” on the opportunities offered now in 
writing, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
No obligation. No salesman will call. Send now 
before you forget! 


PALMER INSTITUTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 


Only School of Writing Accredited by National 
Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-89 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
2 oe Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


de! FREE Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
xf, ‘ 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-8' 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 


The Art 
of Writing 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER PRAISES STC 


“| was pleased to hear from you. You will 
remember that | took your course a number of 
years ago. Yours was by far the best of any 
course I’ve seen and | have referred to your 
series of lessons many times. They never seem 
to grow stale or out of date, and | doubt if any 
other course can surpass them.” — Col. J. C. 
Crosson, Adley, Mass. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


Make Extra Money 
Writing! 


What,Readers Say 


Editors Defended 


Either E. W. Houghton is trying to pull some- 
body’s leg (May AeJ letter) or he’s “real far out.” 

A young law student doesn’t expect Killer 
McSlugg to hire him when an experienced crim- 
inal lawyer is available. An intern doesn’t expect to 
be allowed to perform brain surgery. In every pro- 
fession, intelligent people take for granted the 
fact that experience, hard work, and knowledge 
are necessary. Why, then, should the beginning 
writer yell, “That editor is picking on me!” when 
his first efforts bounce back? 

There are good and bad people in every pro- 
fession. Personally, I haven’t met any of those 
editors that are “nothing, nobody.’ Who are they, 
Mr. H? Maybe editors would be nowhere without 
writers, but you can turn that coin over, too. If you 
have really written something good—that is, some- 
thing that would interest someone besides the 
author—it will find a place. If one writer isn’t 
willing to give the magazine or book publisher 
what he wants, another writer will, and nobody 
will spill any tears over the loss. Don’t kid your- 
self that the editor doesn’t know what the reader 
wants. He has to give the audience what the audi- 
ence wants, or the reader quits buying and the 
magazine folds up. 

This is a tough racket, and the competition ts 
getting stiffer all the time. People are more intel- 
ligent, more educated than they were a couple of 
decades ago. They demand more, and the author 
must work harder. And the editor works harder, 
too, or he loses his job. Editors aren’t on life con- 
tracts. 

A few writers refuse to change their precious 
stories, even when it could mean a sale. Not this 
one! I certainly don’t consider an editor a moron 
if she can set up a detailed rewrite directive that 
will help a writer make a good yarn out of a dud. 
Marjorie Sneden is one of the best in this’ de- 
partment. 

Editors expect me to do my best, but they give 
me help and encouragement. And I'll never for- 
get the time Hope Stuart wrote on the bottom of 
an acceptance letter, ““Thanks—you’re a doll!” By 
the way, Mr. H., in answer to your “Who ever 
misses one?” I miss Hope. But with guys like you 
to give her headaches, I don’t blame her for 
leaving the editorial ranks. 

I could go on indefinitely about the nice editors 
I’ve known. During the two years I beat my head 
against the juvenile book brick wall, I never re- 
ceived one printed reject. 

If you're failing, turn your eyes inside and “dig 
the vacuum.” I tried several fields before I found 
one where I could sell. I now have over 40 con- 
fession sales under my belt. Yes, confessions, and 
I’m proud. They're excellent training. There's 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free 


nothing wrong in being humble enough to ad- 

mit you don’t know it all. Hemingway, Steinbeck, 

Faulkner didn’t know all the answers when they 

started out, either. But they didn’t get to the top 
illustrated folder and learn how to “‘write to sell.’’ by whining. 

Learning to write is a job. Sometimes, the ap- 

NON-FICTION PRESS prenticeship is long and hard and thankless. But 

if you can’t or won't do the job, don’t blame the 

Dept. 22 | boss. 

Glendale, Calif. 


P. O. Box 1008 DIxiE WARNER 


Palmer Lake, Colo. 
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E. W. Houghton seems a bit rough on editors 
in his letter in your May issue. I can’t help won- 
dering if he simply may have been going through 
one of those bad snells we all hit now and then. 

He really puts himself out on a limb when he 
states without qualification: “Writers are respon- 
sible for all good writing.” 

We know what he means, of course, but his 
statement hurdles the fact that good writers can 
also turn out some bad writing, as the history of 
publishing has revealed too often. 

If editors don’t separate bad from good—in 
the periodical field, in particular—then who does? 
And from what source does a writer ever get any 
tangible help if not from editors? Do the kind 
words of paid coaches or back-slapping friends 
give a story merit or make it publishable? 

I doubt that I would be writing today if it were 
not for the encouragement of acceptances or as- 
signments from editors during my frequent “down” 
spells. My wife has helped in many ways, too, but 
she can’t buy my stories. 

The writer can help himself in the long run 
by giving first look at his material to those editors 
who give him the same consideration they give to 
their ofhce help and union printers. This policy 
might speed up the natural winnowing of the 
unfit amon* editors—and among writers, too, per- 
haps. 

Jay WortHINGTON 
Key West, Fla. 


Who Knows This Poem? 


I wonder if 4é&J readers would please help me 
find a poem—one I heard at a lecture and have 
tried in vain to find. The final words were some- 
thing like this: 

Mystery and Master draw up the plan; 
Nothing is worth the making if it does not make the 
man. 

Mary CARROLL 
901 Lowell Blvd., Denver 4, Colo. 


Published in 50 States 


I must take this opportunity to thank you for 
your market lists, for they have brought success to 
me. I have finally been successful in having some- 
thing published in all 50 of our states and in 10 
foreign countries in my Round-the World project. 

Editors are usually very kind and I have re- 
ceived much encouragement from them as well as 
inspiration. In asking them (always with a SASE 
enclosed) to suggest their needs, in poetry or 
prose, I have received valuable information, sav- 
ing me time and _ postage. 

NINA PHALEN 
Mason City, Iowa 


Distress in Syracuse 

Help! Help! Help! I’m a lady in distress! 

I'm also a newcomer to Syracuse, New York—a 
town ((oops) a city completely void of clubs for 
writers. 

If any of your readers in the Onondaga County 
area are interested in forming a writer’s club, 
would they contact me? 

I've been writing for two years and have been 
extremely successful—or should I say lucky—in sell- 
ing non-fiction, and I'd be glad to share my helpful 
hints with others. 


Aucust, 1959 


Which Course 
ives Me 
The Most For 
My Money? 


In A Writing Course ... As ina Car... 
You Look For Two Things: 


Proved Performance and Economy 


NYS gives you both! For over 20 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and to 
sell through a non-academic course designed for sales. 
With your own flair for writing you should be able to 
equal the success of many many NYS students about 
whom we shall be glad to tell you. And NYS is the 
only course which gives you the benefit of two great 
books on writing and fiction and non-fiction assign- 
ments prepared by the authors of those books. 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled in size and 
scope. You receive complete training in fiction, non- 
fiction and TV—all divisions in a single big, rich, gen- 
erous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a 
total of 62 planned writing projects which include 
eleven extra-curricular stories, or articles, or books . . . 
with no word limitations on the assignments them- 
selves. And your NYS instructors will give you far 
more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


Valuable Instruction Book Free! 


The free booklet, “Writing For a Well-Paying Career,” 
will be of great value to you. Simply fill out and re- 
turn the coupon below, and it will be sent to you 
without obligation by this long established and success- 
ful course. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
| Dept. 615, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York | 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. | 


Licensed by the State of New York 
| (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


po . 
| 
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HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


The Critical Service 
says 


If YOU are a writer who KNOWS first efforts are rarely 
ready for an agent or editor, who KNOWS writing is a 
demanding craft requiring tools, technique, and talent, 
we think you will find we can help you meet your writ- 
ing goals. 

If you think writing will get you the moon tomorrow— 
or even the next day, stay away. If you are that good, 
you don’t need help; if you aren’t, you probably don’t 
want to hear about it. 

We don’t happen to believe there are any shortcuts to 
quality and sales. We think you learn, improve, and 
eventually sell, by doing—after seeing why and where 
your work isn’t up to the professional mark. 

From the Guild you get: detailed, no-nonsense criti- 
cism, suggestions for revision and development (some 
stories should just be quietly dropped), and—agent 
consideration when your material is ready for it. 


$1000 


Outlines & story treatments to 10 pp. 
4 hour teleplay, short story 

1 hour teleplay, $20.00 


John Boswell, Director; Member, Story Analysts Guild 


HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 
509 South Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, California 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 
subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 

We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
= and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
st. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 


PENNA. 
Dept. A 


Then, too, perhaps the short story specialists 
could give a few hot tips on fiction writing, since 
my short story MMS. have been serving as excel- 
lent bird cage liners. 

May I add, having made a sale would not be a 
requisite for membership—but a sincere interest 
in writing would be. 

Oh, yes, is there an experienced shepherd who 
is willing to lead the sheep? 


Doris WILsON WEINSHEIMER 
375 N. Midler Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Stimulation from Angoff 


I am renewing my subscription to AvJ for two 
years. I think it is the best magazine for writers 
published—for beginner writers, at least. It has so 
many helpful articles, and the market list is really 
superb. 

Thank you for the wonderful articles you pub- 
lish from time to time, and especially for the cur- 
rent series of articles, “From The Notebook of 
Charles Angoft,” which, to me, is the very best of 
its kind I have ever read. It is clear, concise, and 
covers many angles helpful to the beginner writer. 

Also, I very much enjoy “What Readers Have 
To Say” in each issue. Many of the letters are 
helpful and encouraging to beginner writers, as 
well as interesting to read. 

BERTHA BOLEs 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Your magazine is most valuable and especially so 
now that you are publishing the series of articles 
by Charles Angoff. This author provides the build- 
ing blocks plus the stimulation that every begin- 
ning writer needs. I know, becau:se I was for- 
tunate enough to take one of his classes at New 
York University. 

I have always kept my copies of Author & 
Journalist for reference works; the issues contain- 
ing Mr. Angoff’s articles are right on my typewriter 
table, serving as a refresher course in short story 
writing. 

NorMaA Ruepi AINSWORTH 
New York, N. Y. 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 


Practically every writer develops material 
that hasn’t wide enough appeal for a gen- 
eral magazine but is just what some special- 
ized magazine is looking for. 

You'll find a list of specialized magazines 
and their needs in the September Author & 
Journalist—hobbies, entertainment, health, 
education, humor, etc. 

There will also be articles by professionals 
on writing fiction and fact, plus book com- 
ment, news direct from editors’ desks, and 
the other features that make A&J indispen- 
sable to you as a writer. 

If you’re not now a subscriber, use the 
handy order form on Page 31. Make sure of 
getting the September and following issues. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Last-Minute News from Editors 


The South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, Col- 
lege Station, Durham, N. C., is in the market for 
important non-fiction articles on the Southern 
scene: the literary “renaissance”; the Negro; in- 
dustrialization, economic change, agricultural de- 
velopments, labor; the Southern brand of politics; 
education and the press. 

Payment, $2 a printed page on publication. 
William B. Hamilton is managing editor. 

The Humanist, concerned with the philosophy 
of humanism, is now under the editorship of 
Gerald Wendt, 160 E. 48th St., New York 17. Both 
fiction and non-fiction are used. The magazine, 
however, has ceased paying for contributions. 

Wesleyan University Press, 356 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn., is embarking on a plan of 
publishing four books of significant poetry a year. 
Each volume will be in two editions, one in hard 
covers, the other in paperback format. 

Work to be published will be selected on the 
basis of merit alone. A board of distinguished 
poets and critics will make the choice. Most of 
the books will consist of new poems by living 
American writers, but some translations may be 
published. 

Arizona and the West is a new historical quar- 
terly sponsored by the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. The editor is Dr. John Alexander Car- 
roll, winner of the 1956 Pulitzer Prize for biog- 
raphy. 

The magazine will be confined to significant ar- 
ticles on Western history, anthropology, folklore, 
and art. 

The Laurentian Writers’ Conference, original- 
ly scheduled for early summer, has been _post- 
poned to September 14-18. It is open only to wo- 
men writers. Particulars are obtainable from the 
director, Miss E. Louise Cushing, Fermanagh 
Lodge, Lake Manitou South, P. Q., Canada. 

—A¢J— 

International Feature Service, 228 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, is a new syndicate intended for Eng- 
lish language newspapers throughout the world. 
It wants columns and one-shots with an interna- 
tional flavor on such subjects as celebrities, sports 
cars, movies, the arts, handled in an entertaining 
w 


ay. 
Address Myron Lench. Payment is 50% of the 
net profit. 


—A¢J— 

Contact, magazine of the arts, is incorporating 
the Western Review, with Ray B. West, editor of 
the latter, joining the staff. The address of Contact 
is 751 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif. 

Opinion, P. O. Box 1963, Chicago 90, is inter- 
ested in hearing from women writers on such sub- 
jects as juvenile delinquency, marriage, sex, and 
fashions. Assignments at modest rates will be given 
to those the editors consider qualified. The maga- 
zine is interested in frank expression of opinions. 


Aucust, 1959 


Writers should send data about themselves 
along with a recent photograph, and should specify 
subjects on which they feel qualified to express 
their views. 

Address Mrs. Joan Kurtz, Assistant Editor. 

—AgJ— 

The Allied Youth, 1709 M St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., will be in the market after September 
1 for optimistic, humorous fiction emphasizing to 
teen-agers that “it’s smarter not to drink.” ‘The 
magazine uses also articles 300-700 word on all 
aspects of alcohol. No moralistic approach is 
wanted. Payment, 2c a word on publication. Tom 
Bennett is editor. 


Discontinued 


Fishermen’s Digest 

Good Humor 

Grizzly 

Imagination 

Mercury Mystery Magazine 
Sleuth 


Centests and Awards 


_ In writing to the sponsors of any contest, an 
inquirer should always enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


— Av] — 


Freedoms Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., offers 
$100,000 in its 1959 awards program. Various cate- 
gories are open to individuals, schools, publica- 
tions, organizations. Many awards are made for 
published or unpublished material. A detailed list 
is obtainable from the foundation for a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

Closing date, November 1. 

Freedoms Foundation is a non-profit, non-politi- 
cal organization dedicated solely to the American 
way of life. Its awards are of high standing. 


The American Trucking Association _ offers 
$2,700 in awards to writers of stories, series, and 
editorials promoting highway — These must 
appear in daily, weekly, or semiweekly newspapers 
or wire service reports between May 24 and Sep- 
tember 13, 1959. 

Closing date, September 29. Obtain details from 
ATA Safety Writing Competition, Department of 
Safety, American Trucking Association, Inc., 1424 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The annual Franklin Pierre Davis Contest offers 
prizes of $5, $3, $2, for the best poems contributing 
to everyday living. Send copies in triplicate, signed 
with a pen name, with the actual name of the 
writers in a sealed envelope bearing the title of 
the poem and the pen name on the outside. 

Closing date, December 31. Address Davis Con- 
test, James Neill Northe, 15 S. Robinson St., Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS. INC. 


We sell to all good markets... J 


YOUR material: 1090000 
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CROWN PUBLISHERS 


STOCKHOLMS| 


SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields 
are shown above. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“. . . Without glamour and apology this is a fine inside story on what clicks with the magazines . . 
It is the right book about writing for the write-folks, told at the right time, from the right source, in the 
right way .. . a necessity for the beginner, good advice for the on-the-way-up writer . .. Mark it up and 
keep it constantly for reference, as it will be the best advisory editor you can have . . .” 
—Magazine Industry 


Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. $3.00. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, ING. 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST PRESENTS FROM 
THE LITERARY NOTEBOOK OF CHARLES ANGOFF 


N article can be as much a work of art as a 
short story or a poem. As a matter of fact, if 
it is devoid of artistry it is not as good an 

article as it should be. And what is literary art? 
It is the expression of a thought in the most felici- 
tous manner that at the same time reflects the per- 
sonality of the author. In other words, an article, 
like a story or a poem, must be imbued with the 
writer’s personality. 

But how, one might ask, can you be artistic when 
writing about a lowly politician? I ask, how can 
you not be? In the politician you have one of 
God’s children, a blundering, petty, calculating 
man, who is also, by virtue of his humanity, an ap- 
pealing person, capable of kindnesses and even 
tenderness. Of course, before these qualities can 
be put on paper, they have to be noticed by the 
writer. So train yourself to notice them. 

Samples? Plenty of them. Read Robert Moses’s 
profile of the late Governor Al Smith in a recent 
issue of the New York Times Sunday Magazine. 
Read the profile of Ernest Hemingway, which ap- 
peared in the New Yorker a few years ago. I be- 
lieve the author was Lillian Ross. Read the superb 
profile of President Coolidge that the late Frank 
Kent did in the old American Mercury. There are 
dozens and dozens more articles done with artistry. 
Go to the library in your neighborhood, not only 
to dig up facts for articles you are working on. Go 
there, too, to improve your skill. And you can 
improve it a great deal by reading and studying 
your betters. 


Charles Angoff, sections from whose Literary 
Notebook are appearing from time to time in 
Author & Journalist, is continuing his epochal 
series of novels on American Jewish life. Also he is 
on the faculty of Rutgers University and co-editor 
of the Literary Review. As all well-read Americans 
know, he has achieved distinction in various writ- 
ing fields. 
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Speaking of politicians, remember that very 
often the commissioners whose names appear on 
page 17 or page 23 of your newspaper are the 
most colorful to write about. In comparison, the 
Governors and mayors and Congressmen and even 
Senators are, a good deal of the time, stuffed shirts. 
Why is it that most war novels deal chiefly with the 
exploits of privates and corporals and sergeants, 
not captains or majors or colonels or generals? 
One of the reasons is that the men in the lower 
echelons are more interesting, more human. The 
same is true in the field of politics. 

Moral: search out similar greats in your own 
community, get into their fly-specked souls, and 
put them on paper. Who'll buy such articles? Any 
wide-awake magazine, from the Saturday Evening 
Post, up or down, depending upon your point of 
view. You're still skeptical? Then examine the 
SEP for the past couple of years, and see for your- 
self. 

The Mass Magazines Improve 

“But there’s one thing you forget, professor. 
The quality magazines of your day are almost all 
gone, and the market is virtually dead.” I haven't 
forgotten this. 1 know it very well. And I still say 
the market for good articles—yes, good articles, not 
just flighty, fluffy pieces, done with one’s left hand 
—is excellent. One of the tragedies of the con- 
temporary journalistic world is that there are so 
few of the old-time quality magazines. Those that 
remain are struggling heroically to survive. In all 
truth, I’m not sure that they all deserve to survive. 
Some of the monthlies, which used to carry truly 
solid and illuminating and interpretive articles 
have now become little better than monthly news- 
papers. 

But it is also true that many of the mass circula- 
tion magazines have improved tremendously during 
the past decade or two, especially in the realm of 
non-fiction. I frequently see articles, even in the 
much maligned mass circulation women’s maga- 
zines, that are thoroughly first-rate as research and 
as writing, far better than many of the articles that 
appear in the so-called quality magazines. It is this 


fact that has made of the present a golden age for 
article writers. 

“Professor, I have noticed that you have written 
the same article for three different publications. 
How do you get away with it?” There is nothing to 
get away with. It’s all perfectly legitimate under 
special circumstances. An article on 300 years of 
Jewish-American culture—this is the article the 
student referred to—is done in a certain way for a 
scholarly magazine: in a somewhat “superior” 
style, with much background material, with foot- 
notes, with a bibliography, with an underlying as- 
sumption on my part of a considerable knowledge 
of the subject on the part of the readers. The 
same subject, written for a more popular daily or 
weekly or monthly, would be handled more popu- 
larly: with emphasis on colorful personalities and 
dramatic situations, without any scholarly ap- 
paratus, with some colloquial phraseology. 

Magazines of different types do not compete with 
one another, and their audiences do not overlap. 
If an author who is deeply informed about a cer- 
tain subject at the same time has the skill to write 
for different publics, there is certainly nothing 
wrong in his taking advantage of that information 
and skill. Often an editor will see in a scholarly 
magazine an article that appeals to him, and he 
will write to the author to rewrite or “reslant’’ his 
material for a different audience. It’s always well 
for an author who is asked to write about a sub- 
ject he has already covered elsewhere to inform 
the editor who is asking him for another piece on 
the same subject. It’s the decent and honest thing 
to do. 

The Matter of Slanting 

There is the whole matter of “slanting” an 
article for a particulr market. Is it ethical or not? 
I think it’s perfectly ethical so long as you do not 


say what you do not believe and do not write in 
a manner that is offensive to you. Say, Fortune 
magazine asks you to write about the finances of 


fraternal organizations—the vast amounts of 
money involved, the varieties of dues collected, 
the care taken of such dues, the uses made of the 
dues money—and asks for specific financial state- 
ments, tables of expenditures, photostats of checks, 
statements by lodge officials, and so on. If you feel 
capable of doing such an article—though you really 
would like to do a semi-fictional satirical piece on 
the same subject—and want the money, then do it, 
and buy your wife a mink stole and buy yourself 
a dozen dollar cigars and a more expensive brand 
of gin or bourbon or whatever other poison is 
your favorite. If Fortune wants a strictly factual 
article, fine, do it. But if Fortune, let’s imagine, 
wants you to say that all lodges are wonderful 
agents of decency and civilization and represent 
the finest aspects of the American way of life, and 
you feel doubtful, then tell them so, and if they 
insist, say you can’t do business with them. 

It’s as simple as all that. Always be honest, even 
when it hurts. A clear conscience is still worth 
more than a mink stole for your wife (all right. . . 
or, your girl friend) or a dozen cases of the best 
whiskey or brandy or gin. It really is, my friends, 
as you will find out when the frost begins to creep 
into the creases in your skin. It’s really better to 
be able to sleep well than to drink well. So, in 
short, slant your articles, but never sell your soul. 
Where Slanting Won't Do 

Never, never in this world—or in the next—slant 
* a short story, a novel, a poem, a play, or any other 
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imaginative piece of writing. These you must 
always write for your own self: write out of your 
heart to satisfy your own heart and mind and soul. 
Once you have done this, and only after you have 
done this, should you begin to think about a 
market. 

But an article or a non-fiction book is different, as 
I have already pointed out. This doesn’t mean that 
a story or a poem or a novel or a play is “superior” 
to a non-fiction piece of writing. It only means 
it's different. Some people subscribe to the super- 
stition that any “creative” piece of work is “su- 
perior’ to any “non-creative” piece of work. Is 
Edna Ferber’s Giant superior to Edward Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire? Is Her- 
man Wouk’s Marjorie Morningstar superior to 
Thoreau’s Walden? 

How Mencken Kept in Trim 

Do you want to keep in trim as a writer? On 
your toes? Then let me tell you a very short true 
story. The late H. L. Mencken used to write three, 
four times a year for the old Nation, when Oswald 
Garrison Villard was editor and it was truly ex- 
cellent. I noticed that Mencken worked very hard 
on his short articles and reviews for the Nation, 
and several times rewrote them at the request of 
this or that editor. At the end he would get the 
sum of $8.25 or $11.75. 

I asked him why he went to all this trouble for 
so littke remuneration (I was young, naive and 
brash at the time), and he looked at me with a 
slight air of disbelief and said, “I can see once 
more that the plane of literary ethics at Harvard is 
rather low, but then, what do you expect of Puri- 
tan New England. Well, it’s this way. Actually 
the Nation shouldn't pay me, I should pay them. 
It’s the editors of such smaller magazines as the 
Nation who keep writers working at their best. 
Their editors have little respect for names—and 
I’m a name, my boy, don’t you forget that, and 
hereafter stand up when I enter the room, any 
room—and, in fact, take special pleasure in making 
names work. But that’s good. When I write for 
one of the commercial magazines—and I must do 
it when my wine cellar gets indecently low—they 
print what I give them as is, without a single 
change, and later when I re-read the stuff they 
print, I’m often ashamed of myself. So it’s well 
to know there is such a thing as literary dignity 
and excellence, and the Nation and many other 
smaller magazines remind writers of that. Remem- 
ber that, you low-down Bostonian.” 

And you-all reading this magazine, remember it, 
too. 

Magazines Want Specialists 

If you want to be a really good magazine man 
or woman, pick out some subject to specialize in 
and concentrate on that. Newspapers and maga- 
zines are very eager for such lay specialists. 

I know one woman who had the misfortune to 
give birth to a child of low mental potential. 
Whereupon she began extensive studies into the 
lives of backward children, and now is a roving, 
science reporter for a magazine of large circulation. 
I'm rather proud to say that I had a hand in steer- 
ing her in this direction. I know men and women 
who are specialists in education and in medicine 
and in atomic physics and in chemistry, all hold- 
ing down fine jobs on magazines and newspapers 
and earning fine salaries. Incidentally, some of 
these lay specialists know more about their sub- 
jects than university professors in the same fields. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES IN TV 


By BARBARA CORCORAN 


F you were to ask half a dozen equally successful 
television professionalis what chance an un- 
known writer has in the field, you would prob- 

ably get half a dozen different answers, ranging 
from a strong negative to a strong affirmative. The 
fact is that no one can tell you what your chances 
are, and you would do well not to waste too much 
time asking. If you have enough talent, and enough 
faith in your talent, you will take the plunge, no 
matter what anyone tells you. The results will 
depend on a wide combination of factors, such as 
chance, an editorial mood, a sponsor’s whim, your 
own ingenuity and perseverance. 

The fact that there is opportunity for talented 
new writers is proved by the recent CBS writing 
awards. No network is going to fork out $25,000 
to encourage and foster new writing talent, unless 
there is a real need for it. In a recent issue of the 
Hollywood Reporter, producer Jerry Wald is quot- 
ed as saying, “There is no shortage of talent; only 
a shortage of brains to recognize talent and make 
good use of it.” He was speaking as a motion pic- 
ture producer but the same truth applies to TV. 

So it is up to you not only to produce good 
scripts but to come up with some ingenuity and 
good sense in presenting them. Part of the battle 
lies in knowing what rules to break and when to 
break them. On the whole, it is wisest to observe 
the rules but now and then you may have a burn- 
ing conviction about a story that will lead you to 
try jumping a hurdle. Of course you may trip and 
fall flat on your face, again and again and again, 
but that is not necessarily an argument for giving 
up. 

There are certain kinds of rules that it is usually 
futile to try to break. These fall into the category 
of departmental or company regulations. For ex- 
ample, when story editors or production companies 
say, “Submit only through an agent,” you may as 
well accept it because this is company policy which 
employees are instructed to observe. The reason 
for it is obvious: an editor and his staff simply do 
not have time to wade through all the submissions 
that would pour in, most of which would be un- 
suitable. When a story comes from an agent, the 


Barbara Corcoran, who writes regularly about 
television for Author & Journalist, is connected 
with a major West Coast studio. She has stage 
plays and scripts to her credit, as well as articles in 
many magazunes, 
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editor knows that at least this middleman, wise in 
the ways of the industry, thinks that this particular 
story is worth a reading. 

Once in a great while it is worth while to take 
a chance on breaking another kind of rule, the 
kind that involves more personal contact. In other 
words, a company won't reverse its own policy but 
an individual might. No one and nothing can tell 
you when or how to do it, except your own belief 
in your story plus a feeling for the right person. 

In my younger and brasher days, three times I 
broke the First Great Law of the motion picture 
industry, which says, “Never send in a script, cold, 
to anyone in pictures.” If possible, the prohibition 
was even stronger in pictures than it is today in 
TV. But, on three different occasions, I felt so 
strongly about my material and about the persons 
whom I thought it would appeal to, that I sent a 
treatment to a top picture star, a play to the execu- 
tive head of a major studio, and some comedy 
routines to the man who was at that time America’s 
most popular radio and picture comedian. To 
avoid the automatic rejection of the material by 
staff members, I sent the treatment to the star’s 
personal manager, the play to the producer's off- 
studio office, and the comedy material to the 
comedian’s home. 

In the first case, I didn’t sell the treatment but 
I ended up with an assignment to collaborate with 
one of the star’s staff on another story; in the sec- 
ond case I received a long, detailed, immensely 
helpful letter of appraisal; and in the third case I 
received a wire inviting me to come to the come- 
dian’s home for an interview. To a neophyte from 
the East, the interview, in an awe-inspiring Bev- 
erly Hills mansion, was impressive, to say the least. 
But more important, this man took the time to be 
not only immensely kind, but encouraging, and I 
realized with something of a shock that when they 
talk about needing new and fresh material, they 
mean it. I didn’t make the grade, but it was be- 
cause gag comedy is not my forte—not, certainly, 
because the man was not extremely helpful both 
then and later. 

If you attempt anything of this kind (and for 
heaven's sake, don’t do it indiscriminately!) , be 
sure that you have some real reason for wanting 
this particular person to read this particular script; 
perhaps because he or she would be, in your opin- 
ion, just right for the starring role; perhaps because 
you think this director or producer likes the kind 
of thing you have done. Let him know why you 
want him to see it. Also let him know what, if any, 
writing credits you have in any field. In Holly- 


wood as elsewhere, nothing succeeds like success, 
and if you are able to establish the idea that you 
are a professional, even if it is in a completely dif- 
ferent area of writing, you will be viewed with 
respect. 

These approaches are the exceptional ones, how- 
ever. The best thing you can do is to find yourself 
a competent agent in New York or Hollywood, and 
leave the selling to him. Again, the business of 
finding an agent is not so esoteric as it is made to 
sound, especially if you have already sold material. 
This certainly does not mean that you have to hop 
the next freight for Hollywood. If you send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to the Screen 
Writers Guild, 8955 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif., they will send you a list of accredited agents. 

Now, these agents are busy people, and they are 
not going to latch onto your brain children with- 
out a little persuasion. First of all, make a list of 
your writing credits. Include this, and a briet 
covering note, with your best and most carefully 
prepared script, You may get it back. Try another 
agent. Keep this up until you either run out of 
agents or run out of postage money! It’s a dis- 
couraging process, but if you have a script with real 
possibilities, sooner or later you will find an agent 
who will recognize them. 

Agents want to make money, too, and if you look 
to them like a potential moneymaker, they are not 
about to turn you down. On the other hand, a 
good agent is a very busy man, and it may take him 
a long time to get around to reading your script. 
Allow him that time, within reason. It may pay 
off for you. If every agent says no to your script. 
accept it; try again later, with a new and better 
one. 

Now the questions is, what kind of show should 
you write? There is one school of thought that says 
write for the “going shows.” This means write for 
one of the already established series. If you have a 
story that you think would fit perfectly into the 
pattern of one of the current series, by all means 
try it. Normally the producers of these shows as- 
sign scripts to writers whom they know, but if you 
—or anybody else—will come up with a really su- 
perior story for the series, you may be sure they 
will not turn it down without serious consideration. 
So if you have prepared a script which includes the 
regular characters of a show like, say, Rawhide or 
Have Gun—Will Travel, indicate in your covering 
letter to your agent that the script is designed for 
that show. If he shares your enthusiasm, the rest 
is up to him. 

Now, if you don’t want to try to restrict your- 
self to the pattern of a show with continuing char- 
acters, there are the anthology shows, which give 
you more latitude. Alcoa Theatre, for example, is 
interested in shows with strong leads, particularly 
strong feminine leads. Bud Kay has left here, and 
the present story editor is Don Moore. General 
Electric Theatre is a good market for varied types 
of shows. In the coming year, ten of these will be 
live, produced by Norman Felton, formerly a 
Studio One producer. The Loretta Young Show is 
another possible market. The Barbara Stanwyck 
Show has been temporarily postponed but will un- 
doubtedly be in production before the season is 
long under way, and they are looking for strong 
roles for Barbara Stanwyck. The story editor here 
is Margaret Buell Wilder, an experienced and high- 
ly intelligent woman who knows a good story when 
she sees it. 
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Desilu Playhouse and Playhouse 90 are “prestige 
shows.” Make it here, and you've really got some- 
thing. It isn’t easy . . . but it’s worth a try. Play- 
house 90, of course, buys through the CBS story 
department, and has a variety of producers. At 
Desilu, Dorothy Hecthlinger is the story editor; 
she was formerly with Climax! at CBS. 

There is the question of what form to submit a 
script in. This varies. As we have said in previous 
articles, it is considerably less profitable but some- 
times easier to sell an outline. Then when you 
have sold one or two, you have TV credits to claim, 
and the selling of a full script will come easier. If 
you have written stories (and had them published, 
preferably) that you think are suitable to TV, 
send in the tear sheet. 

If you want to get to the point of writing the 
final scripts, you will almost certainly (unless you 
are a remarkable genius) need to move to either 
the East or the West Coast TV capital. The reasons 
for this are simply that the producer needs to know 
that his writer is available for last-minute changes, 
and that the writer is near enough to be heckled 
if he doesn’t get that shooting script in on time. 

If you can arrange it, there are great advantages 
in spending at least some time either in Holly- 
wood or in New York. You will (if you are not 
wasting your time) get to know TV people. You 
will read the trades. You will hear little things that 
you would never hear in Weehawken or Presque 
Isle. There’s nothing to replace that personal con- 
tact, that ear to the ground. But if that is impos- 
sible, at least put a figurative ear to the ground. 
Go to your library, read the trade papers, read the 
I'V columns in the papers, even. 

If you have a great idea for series keep it. Enter- 
tain your friends with it. It is harder for a begin- 
uer to sell a series than it is for the proverbial 
camel to perform the proverbial trek through the 
needle’s eye. Why? Because a series is rarely sold 
to a sponsor without first shooting a pilot film, and 
a pilot film costs thousands of dollars. A network 
or independent producer has to be awfully sure of 
an ultimate sale before he parts with all that 
money. If you have a notion for a series that you 
feel you absolutely must share with the world, the 
best approach is to try to sell one story to one of 
the anthologies. Then you have your pilot film, on 
view for all to see. 

Except for Rawhide, Perry Mason, and Desilu, 
the going shows are mostly half hour, although 
there seems to be at least a mild tendency toward 
hour-length shows for the coming year. NBC, for 
instance, is planning an hour-long series. But on 
the whole your best bet is still the half-hour length. 
And take the advice of successful producer William 
Froug (Philip Marlowe producer, and executive of 
Goodson Todman Productions) who said recently 
in a trade paper interview, “Don’t overload the 
half hour shows with talk and subplot.” Incident, 
with a minimum of talk and much action—and a 
small cast so that you can have time to explore the 
characters you do have—these add up to a satis- 
factory half hour show. 

And when you have one you know is good, don’t 
let anybody talk you out of it. Keep plugging away 
until you find the producer or the agent who 
agrees with you. It may take a long time, a lot of 
perseverance, a whole lot of postage (tax deduct- 
ible!), but don’t give up. Remember, all those 
boys who now sit so securely on the top were once 
scrambling around at the bottom, too. 
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A Diet For Obese Writiug 


By Lioyp Eric REEVES 


Y model is Euclid, whose justly celebrated 
book of short stories, entitled The Elements 
of Geometry, will live when most of us who 

are scribbling today are forgotten. Euclid lays 
down his plot, sets instantly to work at its develop- 
ment, letting no incident creep in that does not 
bear relation to the climax, using no unnecessary 
word, always keeping his one end in view, and the 
moment he reaches the culmination he stops.” 

Thus spoke Robert Barr more than a half a 
century ago, and 40 years later Bernard DeVoto 
was similarly observing in the Saturday Review 
that the contemporary novelist will sometimes use 
as much as 3,000 words to “fumble” through a 
scene which the slick-paper short-story writer 
must, if it is to sell, accomplish in 300. 

All of which is just to say that brevity, in writing 
at least, is the soul of a lot more than just wit. 

And more so today than ever before, and most 
especially in magazine writing. Magazines learned 
long ago that their customer, like any other, wants 
the most for his money. Between two magazines 
he will more often than not choose the one with 
20 items in its table of contents over the one with 
only 10 or 12. And this despite the fact that the 
one with only 10 might actually contain much the 
greater total wordage in reading. 

An even greater consideration is the effective- 
ness of the composition itself. A given plot in 
fiction, or topic in non-fiction, will ordinarily sus- 
tain only a certain wordage at peak interest. 
Once we extend it beyond this peak the falling 
off in suspense is immediate and rapid. 

New writers tend more to overwrite than to un- 
derwrite. Not that they are necessarily verbose, 
but rather that they simply don’t know how to 
compress. 

Cutting isn’t too difficult, if you know how 
to do it, but the first step to learning how is 
simply not to cut. Don’t even use the word cut, 
don’t even think it. 

Compress. 

Look now, this is important. If you're over- 
weight does your doctor rush you into surgery and 
cut off an arm or leg to get rid of the excess 
poundage? Or does he put you on a diet, to reduce 
you evenly and proportionately all over? 

Do the same with your stores and articles. Put 
them on a word diet, and reduce them sensibly 
and proportionately throughout. Don’t butcher 
wordage out in chunks. Rather keep everything 
you had in the first place, all plot complications or 
essential material, but just say it all in fewer words. 


Lloyd Eric Reeves, one of A&J’s most popular 
contributors, is a professional writer of both fiction 
and fact. In addition, he is a highly successful 
university teacher of creative writing. His most 
recent book, done in collaboration with his wife, 
Alice Means Reeve, is Gift of the Grape, a com- 
prehensive illustrated work on wines. 
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Look at this: “In order to cut down a story or 
article which is too long we have to take out the 
words which are not absolutely necessary to ex- 
pressing the specific thought and substance of our 
narrative.” 

That sentence eats up 35 words. 

Now look at this: “To condense a composition 
eliminate unessential words.” 

The second sentence contains only seven words. 

Yet these seven words say everything the 35 say, 
and say it more succinctly. 

It’s amazing how we can go through almost 
everything we’ve written, and find scarcely a sen- 
tence which can’t be reduced in length. 

True, we must preserve rhythm. It’s essential to 
style and mood. But this still doesn’t mean that to 
have a style we must first infect it with elephan- 
tiasis. 

A case in point is a story of some 3,000 words 
once returned to me by the old American Maga- 
zine with a request to compress it into a “storiette” 
of 700 words or less. Ordinarily in compressing I 
first edit with pencil, and then run the piece 
through the typewriter to smooth off the rough 
edges. 

But this time my system didn’t work. Too drastic 
a reduction was demanded, to compress 3,000 words 
to 700. The very sentences of the original version 
were too long. I couldn’t get enough of them in 
even to tell the story effectively in 700 hundred 
words. It would come out looking something like 
a man in a suit four times too big for him. 

So I rewrote the story in about 1,200 words 
without even looking at the original version, re- 
taining all the content but saying it in shorter 
sentences and with fewer words. This version was 
then readily edited in pencil down to the 700 
words which the American approved with a check. 

There’s the classic anecdote of the woman who 
said she’d have written a shorter letter if she’d 
only had more time. The 3,000-word version of my 
story was originally written in about two and a 
half hours. Compressing to the 700-word version 
took about four days. 

Few compressions however are as drastic as the 
foregoing, and most often we can greatly reduce 
wordage with simply page-by-page editing. And 
herein lies a beautiful gimmick. 

Say you have a 20-page story, and have managed 
to bring it down to within some 300 words of the 
necessary compression. But you’re convinced you 
simply can’t squeeze out that last 300. Perhaps so, 
but answer me this, is there any page of writing 
from which you couldn’t take out just three words? 
Of course not. So go through the 20 pages taking 
out just three words a page. 

Easy, yes, but that’s only 60, you protest. Right, 
but didn’t you just admit that one can always 
take three words at least out of any page. So go 
through again, taking out only three words a page. 
Now it’s down 120, Again, and you have it down 
180. Another run through and you've taken out 
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240 words. Now just once more, and you have it 
made, the needed 300 words, and not once did you 
have to cross out more than three measly words a 
whole page! 

Another method is to condense by whole scenes 
instead of just by pages; that is, to condense pro- 
portionately each scene or incident. In other 
words, if you wish to compress the entire story 
by, say, one-third, simply rewrite each scene in a 
third fewer words. You'll end up with your total 
desired compression but still have maintained ex- 
actly the same dramatic balance you had before, 
and with a considerable stepping up of suspensive 
pace and dramatic impact. 

A variation of this method consists of adding 
plot complication, while maintaining the original 
wordage, and thus achieving a much faster and 
more suspensive story effect without actually com- 
pressing at all. 

I remember the time my wife and I—in the way 
so many great discoveries have been made—hap- 
pened by accident upon another remarkable de- 
vice for compressing. Later we named it the ‘‘choco- 
late bar” method. 

She had been trying to compress a story, later 
published in Liberty, and asked me to run through 
it to see if I had any suggestions. It was while do- 
ing this that I discovered the now famous choco- 
late bar. The story’s heroine had been locked 
accidentally in a museum late in the afternoon, 
and not rescued—that’s right, by the hero, how 
did you ever guess it?—until about three the next 
morning. Also, early in the story, she had opened 
her handbag, and in the contents a chocolate bar 
had been mentioned. Innocent enough it seemed 
at the time, and would have remained so in most 
stories. But not in this one. In this one it was 
murder. 

You see while waiting to be rescued, naturally 
enough, our heroine became mighty hungry, and 
having a chocolate bar in her handbag it cer- 
tainly wouldn't be plausible for her not to get it 
out and eat it. 

You’d be amazed how many words it takes to 
get a chocolate bar out of a handbag znd eat it. 


But that wasn’t all. Later when she was rescued 
by the hero he naturally asked her if she’d had 
dinner the night before, and instead of getting by 
with one word, “no,” she had to explain that 
though she hadn’t had dinner she had had a choco- 
late bar, but that wasn’t enough to quell her ap- 
petite, and yes, thank you, she was still hungry, 
she would like something to eat, and on and on, 
all on account of that ubiquitous chocolate bar. 

Anyway, we counted them up, and before it was 
through this innocent-looking chocolate bar had 
sneaked some 600 words (oh, come now, there 
couldn’t have been that many! You and your West- 
ern exaggeration!—Alice) into the story, and not 
a single one was essential to the plot. All we had 
to do was to pull two words, that first mention of 
a chocolate bar, and, presto, out came more than 
half a thousand! 

Few indeed are the stories which don’t contain 
a few, and often many, of these ‘chocolate bars.” 
Casual mention of this or that, and then the thing 
snowballs on you. And remember there are all 
kinds of “chocolate bars,” unnecessary characters, 
description, dialogue bits, action, or anything else 
given mostly just for its own sake and not essential 
to the story itself. Spot and pluck these, along with 
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all later references to them which pile up in- 
evitably, and you will have a lot less trouble bal- 
ancing your story’s word budget. 

Some material, however, is essential, but still 
doesn't merit full scene treatment. This includes 
incidents which simply characterize, local color 
and mood description which doesn’t advance the 
action, occasional motivations, and so on. If you 
give these minor essentials separate scenes to 
themselves you soon find the short-short you started 
to write has turned into a novel. This is because 
every incident directly dramatized must contain at 
least some descriptive scene setting, characteriza- 
tion, moving your characters about in action, and 
similar necessities. 

The trick here—the late William Byron Mowery 
showed me years ago—is to decide on the fewest 
possible scenes which will tell your story, and then 
weave all those lesser essentials into them, thus 
reducing greatly the amount of word-consuming 
scene setting and stage business which separate 
depiction of each would demand. In compressing a 
story examine it for material given separate treat- 
ment which can be combined this way into other 
scenes. Often it will result in saving from a few 
hundred to a thousand and more words. 

A similar device involves jumping scenes within 
the story and then catching up later with what 
happened in the jumped scene by means of a sum- 
marizing flashback. Again you dispense with much 
word-eating scene setting, often being able to sum- 
marize in a few flashback sentences what might 
demand a thousand and more words if dramatized 
directly. Go through a story you are trying to com- 
press and pick out a few scenes which can be 
jumped and then later briefly remembered by 
your viewpoint character, in some other scene or 
otherwise flashed back, and again you will reduce 
greatly your story’s total wordage. 

I developed this scene-hopping technique from 
occasionally having to reduce novelettes to shorts 
for Rogers Terrill during the thirties when he 
was editing many of the Popular Publications mag- 
azines. Often it would accomplish such a major 
shrinking, except for the retyping—my wife is a 
wonderful woman, and I love her—in just two or 
three hours. 

We can now sum up with Dr. Reeve’s infamous 
five-point reducing diet for obese fiction and 
articles: 

1. Analyze for what scenes, if any, can be 
jumped and later summarized in brief flashback- 
ing. 

2. Determine the minimum number of “big 
scenes” essential, and then combine in these all 
necessary incidentals and bits of business. 

3. Run a “chocolate bar” test and drain your 
story of excess wordage. 

4. Rewrite the story keeping everything already 
said—but saying it all in fewer words. Or, as a 
variation in treatment, maintain the original word- 
age but increase content and number of plot 
complications in order to give more in less read- 
ing time, and thus make the story or article seem 
shorter in reading. 

5. As a finishing job take three to five words 
out of every page, and repeat treatment until 
necessary weight reduction is achieved. 

Treatment will vary with the individual; how 
many and which of these devices you use depend- 
ing in each case on the specific story or article, and 
how much of a condensation is needed. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


WRITING PLAYS 


By M. Brown 


A LITTLE over 25 years ago, a group of boys 
in a settlement house in New York City— 

where I was Boys’ Director at the time—de- 
cided to form a unique kind of dramatic club. 
They not only wanted to “act out plays” but they 
had to be “original” mystery plays, presented for 
the first time. The greatest mystery was just where 
to find these plays for boys! They had heard of 
such big plays as The Bat, The Cat and the Ca- 
nary, and the most recent talked-about thriller, 
The Gorilla, so they saved their pennies—I did, 
too!—and together we went to see The Gorilla on 
Broadway. After the play, and all the way home 
that night, the boys could talk of nothing except 
doing “that kind of play,” and I had to promise 
that I would find one for them to start on within 
the next few days. 

Thus it was that I was practically forced into 
writing my first play for boys. (I remember spend- 
ing many hours in the library searching for this 
kind of “play for boys” to no avail.) But these boys 
had been promised a play and they were going to 
have it, even if I had to write one myself! Then 
slowly the idea shaped itself. . . The characters 
would be the boys themselves, with fictitious names, 
of course, doing and saying what comes naturally 
under a certain situation—that of witnessing their 
first legitimate play—and with a bit of imagination, 
humor, natural dialogue of their reactions, and a 
final mystery punch line thrown in. 

For some time I had been writing short skits 
and parodies and stunts “just for the fun of it” or 
whenever the occasion called for it in my work. 
This, however, was to be a regular one-act play for 
boys. I recall—and my wife does, too!—that I wrote 
far into the night, because this seemed to me to be 
one of the most exciting things I had ever tried to 
do. It turned out later to be one of the most im- 
portant. That is how my first one-act play for boys, 


Albert M. Brown has been engaged in social 
work for 35 years, and, as an outgrowth of needs 
he found in this field, has written 50 plays for boys 
and girls. He has held many important positions 
and is now executive director of the Community 
Temple in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Aucust, 1959 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


entitled Jerry Sees the Gorilla, was written, and 
later presented to a large and enthusiastic audience 
of parents and children. Since that time, inci- 
dentally, Jerry Sees the Gorilla has been presented 
in schools, camps, settlements, boys’ clubs through- 
out this country and in all parts of the world. It 
won a prize in a Boys’ Clubs Drama Tournament 
in New York City. 


First Collection Sold in 1934 

That first play for boys was followed by The 
Haunted House, Spooky Cabin, Ghosts in the 
Castle, On a Night Like This, Goodbye Ghosts, 
Adventure Overnight, and others, all comedy-mys- 
teries, as these boys had suggested, and written for 
this particular boys’ club, with hardly a thought of 
actually selling them to a publisher at that time. 
But other boys’ workers and settlement house 
directors were soon asking me for the right to use 
them, and also urged me to put them into book 
form. In April, 1934, I sold my first Collection of 
Boys’ Play (13 of them in one volume; far from 
being superstitious, I felt it was the luckiest break 
I'd ever had!) to Walter H. Baker Company. 

Encouraged by that initial acceptance, I wrote 
and sold A Second Collection of Boys’ Plays to the 
same publisher. Two years later, Samuel French 
published a new group, not all mysteries this 
time, entitled Six New Plays for Boys, and this 
same title is still being used since there are always 
“new” boys for whom these plays are “new”! 

During the 25 years since 1934, I have continued 
writing (while working full-time in social work, 
settlements, centers, camps) and have been lucky 
enough to have sold more than 50 plays for boys, 
a book of plays for girls, (my daughter objected at 
the time that I was favoring boys too much, so I 
had to write girls’ plays, too!) three “co-ed” plays 
for teen-agers, six plays for adults, and a k 
about a boy’s experiences in camp, and I co- 
authored a three-act comedy for high school boys 
and girls, entitled Panic on a Pullman. (Strangely 
enough—or was it just coincidence?—I wrote a 
dandy special part of a teen-age girl, and it just 
happened that my teen-age daughter was chosen 
for that role when it was presented for the first 
time at Maumee Valley Country Day School where 
she was enrolled at the time!) 
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Children Responsive Audience 


However, this article concerns itself with the 
subject of writing plays for boys and girls. The 
only reason presented the foregoing information 
was to try to convey the impression that writing 
plays for children can be fun, worth while, even 
somewhat profitable. Most important, it could give 
a writer a great sense of satisfaction that his or 
her plays are being presented by appreciative 
boys and girls to responsive audiences all over the 
world. I have had just that kind of satisfaction, 
having heard from groups as far away as London, 
England, and the American Boys Club in Hono- 
lulu, where my plays were presented by drama 
groups. That has been worth more than the money 
received for writing the plays, although the money 
was graciously accepted! Incidentally, while I re- 
ceive royalties from the publishers for the sales of 
the books, I have made it clear that I prefer to 
allow boys or girls to do these plays without any 
cost to them for royalties. 

Now, to try to answer the many questions that 
come to mind regarding this phase of playwriting: 

1. What kind of plays for boys and/or girls 
are most acceptable? Comedies? Fantasies? Ad- 
venture? Historical events? Life stories of great 
personalities? The present day world? Out-in-space 
stories? Costume plays? Do boys prefer to play 
other characters or their own types? 

2. Should plays be written to teach or preach 
or just to entertains 

To each of the questions, there could be one 
answer in the case of some boys’ groups, the re- 
verse in the case of others. What I mean to say 
is that the field is wide open for writers. 


No Magic Formula 


Parenthetically, it should be understood that the 
writing of children’s plays must not be confused 
with the writing of plays for children. There is a 
difference, you know. Perhaps it has not occurred 
to you just what this difference is: Plays for chil- 
dren might be—and in most cases are—enacted by 
adults, with the theme and the dialogue suitable 
for children. But children’s plays are those which 
can be adapted to and enacted by children. 

For example, Moby Dick, Treasure Island, and 
the like are presented usually with adult casts for 
children audiences, whereas my plays, The Haunt- 
ed House, Co-Ed Club, The King’s Gesture—to 
name a few—are written for boys themselves to 
enact and present. 

How to write plays for boys and girls? I wish 
I could think of some magic formula or give ac- 
curate advice for success in this field. I doubt if 
any article or book on writing would in itself give 
all the rules on how to do it. 

Ideas and plots for such plays? Why, they are all 
around us in this new and exciting world of ours! 
I don’t necessarily mean only plays about space 
ships or trips to the moon, although come to think 
of it, that’s an idea, too! (I'll probably write one 
tomorrow, entitled, Jerry Sees the Moon in a 
Haunted Space Ship.) No, there is no lack of new 
ideas; a writer could truly have a field day—adven- 
ture, science, outdoor action, camp experiences. 

Here is an opportunity for good, clean writing 
for boys and/or girls to enjoy, with wholesome at- 
mosphere, yet not necessarily goody-goody stuff. 
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You cannot talk down to them, nor actually preach 
to them, yet here again there are exceptions, if the 
job can be done in a plausible, logical, and en- 
joyable manner. It is possible to inject some philos- 
ophy about living a good, decent life. This is not 
easy. You will probably not even want to try it at 
first. Then by all means write to entertain! Make 
children laugh—make the audiences laugh! 


Dialogue Simple—Setting Real 

Your dialogue must be real and not stilted. If 
you cannot remember that you were once a child 
yourself and if you cannot recall the ecstasies and 
joys and worries and concerns and the way you 
coped with certain situations, then you should not 
try to write plays for children. The dialogue in 
children’s plays must sound as though the char- 
acters were really speaking and not as though an 
adult writer were putting his own words in their 
mouths. Words, phrases, whether slang or good 
grammar, whether restrained or exciting, must fit 
the boy or girl taking the part. 

Settings should be as simple as possible. The 
easier and less complicated it is to produce a boys’ 
play, the better chance it will have to be selected 
by the boys, or by the adult responsible. I have 
used as settings a school yard, an “empty barn,” a 
living-room, and I’m sure the boys were grateful 
for not having to use too many props. Again, let 
me point out that on certain occasions, or with 
some groups, it may be advisable and desirable to 
have settings that may require such skills as cos- 
tume-making or set-building, which some boys love 
to do. So there you have it! Now go to it! Write 
that play for boys and/or girls! 

Only a few weeks ago, I wrote a play for the 
“father of the boys,” a one-act comedy that I titled 
Ah, Men, purchased by my first publisher. In clos- 
ing this article, and wishing you men and women 
the very best in your endeavor to write plays for 
boys and girls, I say: “Ah, Women, Ah, Men— 
Amen.” 


“The owner-writer is giving up ghost writing 

and turning to science fiction. Go up and look 

around. | imagine those ghost stories were in 
his head—strictly.”” 
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Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
Special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 3365 
Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado. 


How To WRITE AND SELL TO MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG 
PEoPLE, by Budd Westreich. The author. 64 
pages. $2.50. 

On the basis of successful experience on writing 
books and magazine material for youth, Mr. West- 
reich has produced a sound, practical manual. It 
covers fiction and articles, with emphasis on the 
former. There is a good juvenile magazine market 
list. 

Directed primarily to the beginner, the book 
shows him how to progress, step by step, from 
idea to publication. The summaries of what to 
do and what not to do are especially valuable. 
Following the author’s suggestions won't guarantee 
sales—but it should help a lot. 


Points or View, by W. Somerset Maugham. 

Doubleday & Company. 284 pages. $4.50. 

Not only is Maugham one of the ablest and most 
successful of living authors, but his comments on 
writing have no superior in usefulness and stimu- 
lation. 

The present volume deals largely with writers 


and their work. Maugham is both shrewd and 
charitable. About a fifth of the book is devoted 
to an essay on the short story which ought to be 
read by any aspiring fiction writer, particularly one 
who has been hampered by pedagogical defini- 
tions. Maugham’s lack of sympathy with such 
definitions is indicated by his admiration for 
Chekhov and Katherine Mansfield. 


KENNETH GRAHAME: A_ BioGRApHy, by Peter 
Green. The World Publishing Company. 424 
pages. S6. 

A brilliant study of the author of The Wind in 
the Willows and The Golden Age. Biographers 
can hardly find a better model, while Grahame’s 
strange, versatile, sometimes tragic life offers food 
for meditation by any writer. 


THE Writer’s HANnpBook, edited by A. S. Burack. 
1959 edition. The Writer, Inc. 688 pages. $5.95. 
If you want an annual list of manuscript mar- 

kets, this volume is your best bet—it lists around 

1,000. Also there are 79 professional articles’ on 

various phases and types of writing. 


THE HAND OF A_ STRANGER, by Jean Cocteau. 
Translated by Alec Brown. Horizon Press. 200 
pages. $3.95. 

Fine examples of the thoughtful personal essay, 
giving a glimpse of the highly individual mind of 
the modern French poet and novelist. ‘Thought- 
provoking line: “Once visible, style is no longer.” 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘““Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS... $1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION ... & MARKETING 


CASH PRIZES!-BOOK LENGTHS ONLY—CASH PRIZES! 


For the three BEST BOOK LENGTH MSS. submitted by non-professional writers. 


$ 5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


submit a book ms. or play 


Mss. may 


be novels, non-fiction, or poetry. Must be typed; marked ‘’Contest,’’ and accompanied by a 
$15.00 entry fee, which entitles entrant to appraisal as well as chance to win a prize. Contest 
opens June 1, 1959, and closes September 1, 1959. 


$100 First Prize $50 Second Prize $25 Third Prize 


Avoid the last minute rush! Mail your manuscript NOW, to 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Author’s Agent & Counsellor 


1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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WRITING AND SELLING SHORT FILLERS AND Humor, 
edited by A. S. Burack. The Writer, Inc. 144 
pages. $2.95. 

Articles by eight writers on various types of 
fillers; emphasis is on humor and light verse. 

Also a list of some 350 markets. 


THE PULITZER Prize Story, edited by John Hohen- 
berg. Columbia University Press. 398 pages. 
$6.50. 

Here in one volume are assembled news stories, 
editorials, cartoons, and photographs that have 
won Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism from the estab- 
lishment of the foundation in 1917, ‘There is also 
a list—but naturally no reprints—of all the plays, 
novels, historical works, books of poetry, and 
musical compositions that have won Pulitzer 
Prizes. 

The newspaper contributions present an excel- 
lent picture of what authorities in journalism con- 
sider outstanding. They vary in quality, but the 
best of them possess a graphic character, an imme- 
diacy of appeal, and artistic style that many a 
magazine contributor may well envy. They are 
worthy the study of writers, photographers, and 
cartoonists. 


Mark Twain on Amateurs 


A person untrained to shoemaking does not offer 
his services as a shoemaker to the foreman of a 
shop—not even the crudest literary aspirant would 
be so unintelligent as to do that. He would see 
the humor of it; he would see the impertinence of 
it; he would recognize as the most commonplace of 
facts that an apprenticeship is necessary in order to 
qualify a person to be tinner, bricklayer, stone- 
mason, printer, horse-doctor, butcher, brakeman, 
car conductor, midwife—and any and every other 
occupation whereby a human being acquires bread 
and fame. 

But when it comes to doing literature, his wis- 
doms vanish all of a sudden and he thinks he finds 
himself now in the presence of a profession which 
requires no apprenticeship, no experience, no 
training—nothing whatever but conscious talent 
and a lion’s courage—From a previously unpub- 
lished essay by Mark Twain in Harper's Magazine. 


134-35 Cherry Avenue 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000_________-_-_-_ $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words________ 5.00 
TV scripte—One oct... 3.00 
5.00 
7.50 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
Flushing 55, N. Y. 


RIGHT words WRITE checks! 


Make your plots pay! Have your Novels, Stories 
built/slanted for Films with my know-how of 
over 15 years’ scripting inside Hollywood 
studios. Many I’ve helped have made that 
second bigger sale—after publication. 


| ghost-write complete from idea, or synopsis. 


Also Revise, Rewrite, Edit, Criticize with clear, 
candid, constructive appraisal and plot-building 
suggestions. Fiction of all types/lengths, color- 
ful Life Stories, TV Plays, Screen Treatments, a 


specialty. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
1287 S. Plymouth Bivd. 


Phone: 
WeEbster 6-0724 Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


At Aspen Press 


Publisher guarantees Author: 


ASPEN PRESS 


Publisher co-operates with Author 


The above is the credo of the Aspen Press, for our service is built on a foundation of fullest co-oper- 
ation with authors, whose problems we understand. Until your work attains printed form, it cannot 
gain recognition or reward. We are subsidy book publishers with a realistic plan for publication and 
sales promotion. We work with both established and unpublished authors. Our brochure clearly out- 
lines our publishing plan for your book length manuscript. 


1) Early Publication 2) Fine Quality Books 3) High Royalties 
4) Free Editorial Help 5) Free Sales Analysis 6) Sales Promotion 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE A-8 “PUBLISHER CO-OPERATES WITH AUTHOR” 
1106 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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WHERE TO SUBMIT YOUR WORK 


BOOK MARKET LIST 


a ae publishing policies and standards change 
slowly. What the typical publisher is looking 

for this year is the same combination he 
sought last year and the year before: good books 
that have good sales prospects. 

A publisher with substantial financial resources 
will undertake a few superb books that he feels 
sure will not sell heavily (though sometimes they 
do). Many a publisher will take a book that he is 
certain will sell even if he considers it inferior; he 
has to make money to stay in business. 

As has been the case for a good many years, the 
opportunity for an author to sell a book of non- 
fiction is much greater than in the case of a novel. 
A large proportion of novels fall flat on their 
faces, and a number of others don’t pay their way. 
A reasonably good work of non-fiction on a popu- 
lar subject is pretty sure to have a fair sale that 
will continue over a period of years. 

Writers unfamiliar with book publishing ask 
various auestions about submitting manuscripts. 
Shall I submit to a large or a small publisher? 
There is something to be said for each. The large 
publisher tends to have better selling facilities. 
Also in the case of a highly specialized book, he 
may have a mailing list covering practically every 
individual who is a sales prospect for the books in 
the special field. (This is true also of a small pub- 
lisher who specializes in one or two fields.) 

The smaller publisher, on the other hand, is in 
a position to give closer personal attention to every 
title on his list. 

Best-selling authors are divided in their prefer- 
ences. Some are published by big firms, some by 
those of medium size, others by very small pub- 
lishing houses. 

The prospects of a new author interesting a large 
or a small publisher are about the same. Some pub- 
lishers, large and small, are inclined to stick to 
what they consider sure-fire stuff. Others are ready 
to take a chance. 

Another question asked by beginners is how long 
it takes a publisher to reach a decision. The time 
varies; it averages a month if the manuscript is 
rejected without qualification; longer if it is being 
held for detailed consideration, possibly with a 
view to making suggestions to the author. 

Writers often ask how to interest a book pub- 
lisher in a manuscript. If the work is non-fiction, 
the writer should query in advance. The query 
should be accompanied by a general description, 
an outline, and the text of the first chapter. The 
writer should detail enough of his background to 
establish the fact that he knows his subject. 
Queries on fiction are seldom worth while, except 
to the few firms which require them before any 
submission. 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 
... serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 

“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 

Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 
a Specialty 


Will Herman 
1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 


$1000 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 

idy. nd ° poems for our 
SNTHOLOGY ‘OF AMERICAN POETRY, 


ROFIT ON 1959 — by August 15th. 
ae BOOKS Cloth bound poetry books $146.50 up. 
WRITE 
ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 
GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY TELEPLAYS 


Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
ears in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am heseg ‘e see 
ages of comple’ work) wrap y 4 

4 Let mo de it for you—te be s right. 


ure it’s 
MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue Dept. R Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 13 weeks. 
Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, or poetry instruc- 
tion; room. meals. Reference: WHO’S WHO OF AMERICAN 
WOMEN, 6 textbooks, 1500 lectures. Or, I‘ll help you sell by 
mail coaching. $1 M. words. $10 Mo. (21st year.) 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


HAVE A PROFITABLE 1959 VACATION 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)............. $1.25 
2—' URSELVES! (Formulas. 1957 Edition) 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything. 1958)..... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT § ! (Advance Technique)........ 3.00 
5 3: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)..... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New roach to writing) 3.00 
1—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. $3.50. From me.... 3.00 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 


Aucust, 1959 
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The List of Book Publishers aims to include only 
firms that operate strictly on a royalty or outright 
purchase basis. If outright purchase is not men- 
tioned in the listing, royalty is to be understood. 

General Publishers comprise firms that cover a 
variety of fields. Most of them publish fiction, non- 
fiction of various types, juveniles. Some issue also 
textbooks and others highly specialized books. 
Thus this group somewhat overlaps following 
groups. 

Firms in the other groups confine themselves to 
specific kinds of books; for instance, Juvenile (fic- 
tion and non-fiction) ; Religious (some accept re- 
ligious fiction); Specialized (mainly though not 
altogether scientific or technical) . 

University Presses form a separate group. They 
tend to the scholarly or at least the authoritative 
though more and more of them are publishing 
books of general appeal. Several emphasize the 
regional. (Two university presses—Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press and Oxford University Press—appear 
among General Publishers. They are branches of 
British organizations, and the American opera- 
tions parallel those of trade publishers.) 

In the list a numeral in parentheses—as (30) — 
indicates the approximate number of titles the firm 
publishes yearly. 


General Publishers 


Adelard , Ltd., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (70) Trade books, juveniles. Harold Cantor, 
Editor. 

Abingdon Press, 201] Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (Assistant editor and juvenile editor at 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11.) (80) Inspirational; devo- 
tional; biography; college references and texts for 
social sciences and humanities; religious; recreation; 
family; children’s books. Preferred length, 40,000- 
70,000 words. Query before submitting any MSS. 
Emory Stevens Bucke, Editor. 

Advance Publishing Company, Great Barrington, 
Mass. Fiction that informs as well as entertains; no 
formula stuff. Non-fiction of general interest on any 
subject, including autobiography, biography, and 
competent reference books. Juveniles. Most books 
should be on the American scene. Textbooks. S. N. 
Brown, General Manager. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York (50) Novels ;non-fiction; biography, auto- 
biography, memoirs, history, not less than 50,000. 

Arcadia House, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(70) Light fiction 55,000-60,000 words. $150 pre- 
publication advance for mysteries and Westerns, $250 
for romances, plus royalties over 2,500 copies. Alice 
Sachs. 

Archer House, Inc., distributed by Herman & 
Stephens, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 19. (15) 
Supplants The McBride Company. Non-fiction, history, 
biography, popular science, travel, building and fur- 
nishing, practical books. Non-fiction juveniles. Rich- 
ard C. McKenzie, Editor. 

Arkham House, Sauk City, Wis. 
August Derleth. Overstocked. 

Atheneum Publishers, 162 E. 38th St., New York 
16. General books: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, drama, 
etc. Hiram Haydn, Simon Michael Bessie, Alfred 
Knopf, Jr. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
16, Mass. Fiction, biography, history, belles-lettres, 
juveniles, general non-fiction, Seymour Lawrence, Di- 
rector. Atlantic Monthly Press books are published in 
association with Little, Brown & Company. 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(50) Publishes originals and reprints, fiction and non- 
fiction, in paperbound editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in war books (non-fiction), science 

fiction and suspense novels. 
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Fantasy fiction. 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 1] E. 36th St., New York 
16 (20) General non-fiction, with emphasis on books 
on all sports (participant and spectator) including 
hunting and fishing. No longer any textbooks. 

Bartholomew House, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (6) General publishers of non-fiction, 60,- 
000-80,000; spectator sport books; self-improvement 
and how-to. Douglas L. Lockhart. 

The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(60) General non-fiction, national and international 
affairs, liberal religion. Query Director. 

Binfords & Mort, 124 N. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 
9, Ore. (10) Regional non-fiction about the Pacific 
Northwest, including history, biography, botany, wild- 
life, geology, geography, Northwest Americana. Some 
strong historical fiction and some juveniles with au- 
thentic Northwest background. Thomas Binford, Man- 
ager; Alfred Powers, Editor. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th St., In- 
dianapolis 6, Ind. New York Office: 717 Fifth Ave. 
(50) Novels, all types. Juvenile fiction and non-fic- 
tion, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction—biography, 
history, inspirational, and other subjects of general 
interest. Textbooks for high schools and grades. Law 
books. Technical books. Trade books: juveniles, Miss 
Phyllis Kirk (Indianapolis); adult, Monroe Stearns 
(N. Y.), Harrison Platt (Indianapolis); textbooks, Dr. 
C. B. Ulery (Ind.); technical books, Mal Parks (Ind.); 
law books, Leland C. Morgan (Ind.). 

Thomas Bouregy & Company, 22 E. 60th St., New 
York 22. (60) General publishing, fiction, mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction. 60,000 words. James M. 
Daly. 

Charles T. Branford Co., P. O. Box 41, Newton 
Center 59, Mass. (15) Non-fiction; especially arts 
and crafts, natural history. Query. 

George Brc.‘ller, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3. (15) Non-fiction; avant-garde fiction (generally). 
Special interests: literature, philosophy, science, art. 
Edwin Seaver, Editor. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. (70) Textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools, and colleges; technical and mechanical books; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. William C. Bruce. 

Cambridge University Press, 32 East 57th St., New 
York 22. (110) Non-fiction; technical, scholarly, re- 
ligious books. F. Ronald Mansbridge. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (15) 
Non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Special 
interest: Western Americana. J. H. Gipson. Write be- 
fore submitting MSS. 

Channel Press, 159 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, 
N. Y. (10) Non-fiction only, specializir in titles on 
religion, human relations, self-help, education, his- 
tory, biography. Submit no MSS. except on request on 
the basis of a letter or outline. Leonard E. Harris. 

Chilton Company, Book Division, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. (45) Has purchased 
business of Greenberg: Publisher. Arts and crafts, 
automotive, business and technical, merchandising, 
general, fiction, home and garden, how-to books, pho- 
tography, young adult, boating, etc.; also college 
texts and vocational and industrial school books. 
Charles A. S. Heinle, General Manager and Editor-in- 
Chief. E. W. McDowell, Executive Editor; Brandt 
Aymar, trade books; John E. Leibfried, Jr., education. 

The Citadel Press, 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(40) All types of freelance book manuscripts except 
juveniles and verse. Philip S. Foner. 

Coleman-Ross Co., Editorial Department, 80 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. Technical and reference 
books on music; general non-fiction; secondary-school 
and college textbooks. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (70) Novels, non-fiction, juveniles. John J. 
Geoghegan, Director Trade Dept.; J. Stewart John- 
son, Editor; Alice Torrey, Juvenile Editor. 

Creative Enterprises, 6620 Diversey Ave., Chicago 
35. All types of fiction, adult and juvenile; must be of 
high literary quality. Peggy Lois French. Query before 
submitting MSS. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The Creative Press, Box 89, Claremont, Calif. (2-5) 
Fiction, textbooks, non- fiction (self-improvement, in- 
spirational, biographical). Dorothy Banker Turner, 
Editor and Publisher. Query before submitting MSS. 

Crime Club, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Affiliated with hg ged & Co.) Mystery novels 
60,000-80,000. |. S. Taylor. 

Criterion ad Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (25) General trade, fiction and non- “fiction, ref- 
erence, social sciences, juveniles. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (115) Fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, textbooks, 
reference works, religious. William Poole and John 
Meyer, adult fiction and no.-fiction; Gorton V. Car- 
ruth, reference books; John T. Hawes, college text- 
books; Elizabeth M. Riley, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction; David Scott, religious books. 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(50) General fiction and non-fiction. Herbert Michei- 
man, Arthur Fields. 

The John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
(30) General publishers. Richard J. Walsh, Jr., Editor. 

Denlinger’s, Middlebury, Va. (5) General fiction 
and non-fiction. Special books on dogs, cats, etc. 
William W. Denlinger, Publisher; R. Annabel Rath- 
man, Editor-in-Chief. 

The Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
(15) Non-fiction. Devin A. Garrity, T. O’Connor 
Sloane, III. Query. 

The Dial Press, Inc., 46] Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (20) Serious novels, all types; non-fiction, adult; 
biography, history, science, fine arts, anthologies. No 
light fiction. James H. Silberman. 

Dietz Press, Inc., 109 E. Cary St., 
Va. (10) Historical, gift books, juveniles, self-help 
books, general non-fiction. August Dietz, III, Editor. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New York 
16 (125) Novels 70,000-120,000 words. Juveniles. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, biography, 
nature, essays, arts and crafts; translations. Raymond 
T. Bond. 

Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (325) Novels; non-fiction; mysteries; juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Anchor Books. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 124 East 30th St., New 
York 16. (30) Novels, non-fiction, humor, regional 
books, photography, juveniles. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Park Ave. South, New 
York 10. (120) Fiction, including detective stories. 
Non-fiction: adventure, religion, travel, fine arts, bi- 
ography, memoirs, history, science, psychology, psy- 
chics, child care, hobby and how-to books, nature, 
cartoon and humor, reference works. Juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Dutton Everyman Paperbacks. Chair- 
man Editorial Board, Elliott B. Macrae; Editor-in-Chief, 
Scott Bartlett; Editors—William Doerflinger, Robert 
Amussen; Associate Editors—Beulah Harris, Jeanne 
Frank, Peggy Boyesen, Cyril Nelson, Peter Prescott; 
Juvenile Editor, Sharon Banigan. 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3. (80) Fiction, non-fiction; juveniles. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(10) Biography, science fiction, Americana, humor, 
how-to, inspirational, anthologies, popular science, 
business, religious, general non-fiction, fiction. Query 
before submitting MSS 

Follett Publishing Company, 1000 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. (20) Adult non-fiction; juveniles; 
textbooks for elementary grades. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. Linton J. Keith, Editor-in-Chief; 
Esther J. Meeks, Children’s Book Editor. 

The Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. (30) 
Social sciences, philosophy, religion, psychology and 
psychiatry. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. (25) Fiction, general non-fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, reference books, books for teen-age readers, 
current affairs. Query before submitting MSS. 
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| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
$1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 

send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. 
Seth Richards, Publisher | 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ8& | 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, ‘‘How to Get Your Book Published, Promotea 
Distributed,"’ and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


State 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 
* In addition to the cash awards . During the past 4 
years Pageant Press has paid out $148, 400 to authors! 
(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 
mas. Send menuscript for free report. 


POETRY WORKSHOP 


Selling poet (20 years experience marketing to more than 30 
different publications; all types of etry including religious, 
juvenile, and light verse as well as the traditional kind) offers 
helpful criticism of poems along with practical advice and market- 
ing suggestions. Rate: 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 
4255 West 59th Street 


Join our successful authors in a com- 
YOUR plete publishing program: publicity, 


advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 
How To Publish Your Book. 
COMET PRESS BOOKS 
Write Dept. AJ8 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 
$10 Discount on 100,000 ee or more 
Do you need help o 
SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Helpful booklet-—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. Tells what you need 
to know to prepare manuscripts for editors. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA LONGSDORF 


Chicago 29, Ill. 


Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has heen published in the United States, Canada, 


England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘’You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, — Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y 
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Wilfred Funk, Inc., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(10) General non-fiction; special emphasis on Amer- 
icana. Query before submitting MSS. 

Garden City Books, a division of Doubleday & Com- 
pony, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. (50) 
Original non-fiction, juveniles, reprints. Original pub- 
lications under imprint Hanover House. Ferris Mack. 
Children’s Book Editor, William Hall. 

The Gnome Press, Inc., P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, 
N. Y. (7) Specializes in science fiction adult and ju- 
venile. Interested also in non-fiction books, with a 
science fiction connotation—space travel, Atlantis, 
etc. Martin Greensberg. 

Grayson Publishing Corporation, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (10) Non-fiction of all types; special 
interests—humor and photography. Sometimes out- 
right purchase. 

Greenberg: Publisher. See Chilton Company. 

The Stephen Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Quality general non-fiction and regional 
material. Submit outline and sample chapter. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. 
(150) Adult non-ficton, self-help books, brief picture 
books, juvenile fiction and non-fiction series. Reprints. 
William Morris, Editor-in-Chief; Edward Ernest, Pic- 
ture Book Editor. 

Grove Press, 64 University Place, New York 3. (50) 
Fiction, non-fiction, college textbooks. Welcomes for 
consideration MSS. of superior merit. Barney Rosset, 
Publisher and Editor-in-Chief. 

Hanover House. See Garden City Books. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 750 Third Ave., New York 
17. (120) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history. 
General literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, col- 
lege and high school. Trade, George L. White; high 
school, James M. Reid; college, William A. Pullin; 
juvenile, Margaret McElderry. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
(350) Novels; non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, 
religion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Text- 
books, medical, business, industrial monographs. Ju- 
veniles, all ages; fairy tales. General books, Director, 
Evan Thomas; nature and outdoor books, Richard B. 


McAdoo; mystery, Joan Kahn; staple trade books, 
George W. Jones; juvenile books, Ursula Nordstrom; 
social and economic books, Ordway Tead; college text- 
books, Kenneth B. Demaree; religious books division 


—Director, Eugene Exman; Editor, Melvin Arnold; 
Bibles, Fred C. Becker; medical books (Paul B. Hoeber, 
Inc.), Paul B. Hoeber. 

Hastings House, 15] E. 50th St., New York 22. 
(40) Regional, photographic, historical, biography, 
non-fiction, visual design, communication, arts (tele- 
vision), architecture, decoration; juveniles. Especially 
inteersted in Americana. 

Hawthorn Books, a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Hill and Wang, Inc., 104 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(20) General non-fiction with emphasis on history, 
social history, and popular science. Little fiction. 
Arthur W. Wang, Editor. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (100) Novels, all types. General non-fiction: 
American biography, criticism, general information. 
High-school and college textbooks; foreign language 
textbooks and records; translations. Craig Scott, High 
School Department; Alden H. Clark, College Depart- 
ment; Walter |. Bradbury, Trade Department. 

Horizon Press, 220 West 42nd St., New York 36. 
(10) Chi2fly non-fiction; literary, biographical and 
autobiographical, scientific; art and architecture; 
works of humor, especially those of reference value. 
Some fiction, but only of high literary quality. Ben 
Raeburn, Editor. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass. (125) Fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile manu- 
scripts of general interest. 

Marshall Jones Co., Francestown, N. H. Non-fic- 
tion; books that appeal to a special market. Prefers 
preliminary summary. Clarence E. Farrar. 


Julian Press, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3. (10) Gen- 
eral non-fiction; psychiatric; educational. Arthur Cep- 


pos. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (100) Novels, high quality; non-fiction, not 
too technical; juveniles. College textbooks in social 
science, history, and English. 

Lantern Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(7) Non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. A. L. 
Furman. Query. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5; 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17. (150) 
Novels, all types. Juvenies up to 16 years; rarely fairy 
tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all types. Text- 
books. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational, and medical works. George Stevens, Lynn 
Carrick, Tay Hohoff, Alan Williams, Corlies M. Smith; 
Eunice Blake (juveniles). 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
(140) Fiction, biography, history, current affairs, ju- 
rare law, medicine; college textbooks. Ned Brad- 
ord. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (8) Good fiction; non-fiction adult and 
occasionally juvenile; how-to books; psychology, psy- 
chiatry. Suggests that authors send 1-2 page synopsis 
of script and a brief biographical sketch before sub- 
mitting MSS. Catalog available to authors on request. 
Arthur Pell. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, scien- 
tific and technical, religious, juveniles for children 
above 8, college textbooks, and plays. General MSS., 
John L. B. Williams; college textbooks, R. L. Straker; 
juveniles, Bertha Gunterman; plays, G. M. Overacker. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(350) Books on every field. Novels, non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, scientific, 
religion, world problems. Textbooks; science. Verse, 
translations, classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, 
all ages. A. L. Hart, Jr., trade department; Doris S. 
Patee, juveniles. 

Macrae-Smith Company, 225 S. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. (15) Novels; juveniles, all ages. Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, travel, nature. Gift books. 
Arnold Tovell. 

The McBride Co., Inc. See Archer House, Inc. 

McDowell, Obelensky, Inc., 219 E. 16th St., New 
York 21. (20) Fiction and non-fiction of high quality. 
David McDowell, Editor. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. (300) Adult fiction and non-fiction; college texts; 
industrial and business books; school books. Whittle- 
sey House (under Juvenile), Blakiston Division (under 
Specialized), are departments of this firm. 

David McKay Company, Inc., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. (60) General fiction, non-fiction, ju- 
veniles, reference books, foreign languages, religious, 
dictionaries. 

Meridian Books, 12 E. 22nd, New York 10. (25) 
Publishes only serious non-fiction. Depending on the 
manuscript, either royalty or outright fee. Publishes 
in soft as well as hard covers. Aaron Asher, Managing 
Editor. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
(40) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction; biographies. Kathryn G. Messner. 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. (15) General fiction and non-fiction; special at- 
tention to mystery and adventure stories; no juveniles. 
John C. Willey. 

Monde Publishers, Inc., 8 Cushman St., White 
Plains, N. Y. Reference works; biography; history; 
anthologies; especially interested in reference works. 
Harry Schneiderman, Dr. |. J. K. Carmin, Editors. 
Royalty or outright purchase. 

William Morrow & Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (60) Fiction, general non-fiction, ju- 
veniles. John C. Willey, Editor; Mrs. Constance Ep- 
stein, Juvenile Editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Mystery House, 22 E. 60th St., New York — 
Mysteries. (A division of Thomas Bouregy & Com 
pany.) 

Pe wy Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 

(25) Non-fiction trade books, Gorham Munson. 
HAR ad for ages 8-17, Elizabeth Tompkins. 

New Directions, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14. (20) 
Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. James Laughlin 
and Robert M. MacGregor. No unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

The Noonday Press, 80 E. 11th St., New York 3. 
(10) General fiction and non-fiction of high literary 
merit. 

W. W. Norton & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(50) General non- fiction, fiction, personal experience, 
politics, medicine, economics, etc. College textbooks. 
Older juveniles. Eric Swenson. 

Oxford University Press, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
16. (250) General non-fiction, religious, reference, 
art, Bibles, college textbooks, medical, music. 

Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Non-fiction covering Pacific Ocean area and West 
Coast, U. S. A.; college textbooks. S$. M. Croonquist. 

L. C. Page & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
Novels, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. No poetry or 
short stories. 

Pantheon Books, inc., 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14. (35) Fiction, non-fiction, religious, juvenile. 

Phillips Publishers, Inc., 50 Hunt St., Newton 58, 
Mass. (4) Primarily juveniles and fiction. Henry Y. 
Simmons, Royalty or outright purchase. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York 
36. (40) Business education, technical, college, arts 
and crafts, and general non-fiction. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 
(200) Religious, inspirational, self-help, biography, 
history, humor, photography, travel, non-fiction; teen- 
age and juvenile non-fiction; occasional fiction titles. 
(For the following categories, address Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: college and high school 
textbooks in liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal 
and quasi-legal books; loose-leaf tax and legal serv- 
ices. Business books.) No poetry, drama, mysteries, 
Westerns. Does not read unsolicited fiction; query on 
non-fiction. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (100) Novels, all types. Non-fiction; world affairs, 
biographies, reminiscences, history, travel, popular 
science, exploration, aviation, Americana, etc. Ju- 
venile fiction and non-fiction. Translations. Howard 
Cady. 

Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
(25) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, ages 3 through 
teens; not above 50,000 words. Mrs. Lillian Mc- 
Clintock, Editor of Children’s Books. Adult non-fiction, 
including adventure, exploration, natural history, 
Americana, biography. Wallace G. Hanger, Editor. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (140) Non-fiction; fiction, adult and juvenile; 
plays; poetry; translations; juvenile non-fiction. Albert 
Erskine, Executive Editor. 


DWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
WE BELIEVE T YOURSELF’’ AND ARE CONCERNED 
IN HELPING TALENTED NEW WRITER'S GET OUT OF THE 
REJECTION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COURSES, OR GHOSTWRITING. 
We DO aim to help you on your way. If your plot is more than 
a little tale or incident—T 

Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten Dollars ($10. oe) 
a@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best stories (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one single Ms. Self-addressed envelope 
with reading fee, please. Retain your carbon copy of your work, 
as we will not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 
If we find your story has NO possibilities we will be honest and 
truthful wth you. We absolutely will not raise your hopes falsely 
and say your ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your stories ra. you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot walk! 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in your 
particular Ms. We'll help you. * bgt = we ask 10 per cent of the 
marketing price. We operate in ntries 

MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
Box 52, Milan, Indiana 


Charles C. Ray Lit Thelma M. Corbin 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 


desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. |! give creative instruction 
in modern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
limit) or 1000 words of prose for eS plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texes 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neo 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MANGE B. TABER and AGNES | C. PHILLIPS 


jam, 


POET Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 

$25; many other prizes. You will receive also descrip- 

tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 

taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
The Maples Greenwood, Indiana 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That's all it tokes pe. ao about writing comic 
stories. My 15,000 d booklet, FUNDAMENTALS © oF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose 10 
Hollywood 2) 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
oa PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
Publishers’ W. s you should, and so do we! Send for 
our free an outlining a low cost publishing service 
featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New Yerk 55, N. Y. 
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Aucuse, 


Henry Regnery Co., 14 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 
4. (30) General fiction and non-fiction, secular and 
Catholic. Charles E. Lee, General Editor; Daniel R. 
Hayes, Editor, Catholic Books. 

The Reilly & Lee Co., Inc., 325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10. Adult non-fiction; how-to-do-it books of 
varying lengths on non-technical subjects; juveniles 
for first and second grades; supplementary readers 
written in the controlled vocabularies for these grades 
(photographic illustrations); good juveniles for any 
age, minimum wordage 40,000. Inquire before mak- 
ing submission. 

Reynal & Company, 221 E. 49th St., New York 17. 
(15) Fiction and non-fiction of general interest. 
Eugene Reynal, Editor. 

Rinehard & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16. (80) Novels, all types. Non-fiction, all types. T. 
S. Amussen. College textbooks and technical books, 
Ranald P. Hobbs. 

The Ronald Press Company, 15 26th St., New 
York 10. (80) General non-fiction, professional refer- 
ence, and college texts in the humanities, social sci- 
ences, education, and fine arts; engineering and 
technology; physical, biological, and medical sciences; 
recreation and sports; business, accounting, and law. 

Sagamore Press, Inc., 1] E. 36th St., New York 16. 
(20) Fiction, non-fiction, reprints of American clas- 
sics. No mysteries. No juveniles. Seeks books of 
lasting value. 

St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(80) Interested primarily in biography, history, social 
science, and novels. Also handles books of Macmil- 
lan, London, and of Edward Arnold, London. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. (100) General adult fiction and non-fiction; re- 
ligious; juveniles; school and college textbooks; ‘’Poets 
of Today” series; ‘Short Story’’ series. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. (150) General fiction; non-fiction; anthol- 
ogies. Miss Anne Tiffany, Editor. 

William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (25) Novels, non-fiction. John Willey, Adele 
Dogan. 

The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Bldg., 
Cameron & Keller Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (15) Non- 
fiction, especially outdoor books relative to hunting, 
fishing, guns, dogs, camping, and conservation; also 
Americana and biographies. Charles K. Fox, Execu- 
tive Editor. 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (30) How-to books, with or without illustra- 
tions; and other non-fiction. Inquire with details 
about your subject-matter, before submitting manu- 
script. David A. Boehm, Editor. Juvenile non-fiction. 
Royalty or outright purchase. 

Superior Publishing Company, 2809 Third Ave., 
Box 2190, Seattle 11, Wash. Books of regional and 
historical interest with emphasis on expensive books 
with a high percentage of photographs and rare pic- 
tures. No fiction or verse. 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York St., Denver 
10, Colo. (25) Belles-lettres, particularly poetry, liter- 
ary criticism, fiction; occasionally other non-fiction. 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 


says: 
“I can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.” 
Send for Brochure 


25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(Sage Books, a subsidiary imprint of Mr. Swallow’s, 
places emphasis upon regional materials of the West.) 
Alan Swallow. Query. Do not submit unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 31 Union Square, New 
i 3. (15) General non-fiction. Jacob Steinberg, 
ditor. 

Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 13] E. 23rd St., 
New York 10. (40) Non-fiction; reference books; 
technical; textbooks. 

Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. (20) Novels, non-fiction, adult; biography, 
history, travel, popular science, politics. Juveniles. 
Evelyn Shrifte, President and Editor. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J. (90) College and high school text- 
books; business, engineering, scientific, technology; 
informational; general non-fiction. 

The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (100) Novels; non-fiction, adult, all types; 
translations; juvenile. 

Ives Washburn, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 
(25) Novels, serious works, memoirs, non-fiction; 
juveniles. 

Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (60) Juvenile books for ages 8-15; young adult 
books for ages 16-21; religious books. Mary Pfeiffer, 
Juvenile Books Editor; Paul L. Meacham, Religious 
Books Editor. 

The Bond Wheelwright Company, Porters Landing, 
Freeport, Maine. (10) Non-fiction, especially scholar- 
ly and Maine regional books. Publishers also of 
American Saga Series, books on American businesses; 
Municipal Manual publishers. Mrs. Thea Wheelwright. 

Whittier Books, Inc., 31 Union Square West, New 
York 3. (10) Fiction; non-fiction; juveniles; textbooks. 
Nathaniel Kaplan. 

The John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7. (15) Textbooks; dictionaries; religious; non- 
fiction; reference; juvenile through teens. Donald E. 
Cooke, Trade Manager; Dr. Calcolmn E. Mellott, Text- 
book Editor-in-Chief. 

The World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. (50) Arts, crafts, popular medicine, refer- 
ence ,history, travel, biography, religion, fiction. Wil- 
liam Targ. 

A. A. Wyn, Inc., 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
(10) Fiction; non-fiction. A. A. Wyn. 

Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., 1] E. 36th St., New York 
16. (25) General book publishers ‘‘open for anything 
that appeals to us.’’ Outright purchase or royalty de- 
pending upon negotiation. 


Paperbacks 


Ace Books, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. (65) 


Original novels 45,000-60,000 words; general, Old 


West, science fiction, detective mysteries with Ameri- 
can locale and contemporary theme. Also selected re- 
prints of hard-cover books up to 100,000 words in 
the case of modern novels, historical adventures, and 
war novels, also occasional non-fiction works, mainly 
self-improvement books. Donald A. Wollheim. 


[A] new economical "gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BOOK PRINTING 

STREET 


Avon Publications, Inc., Book Division of Hearst 
Corporation, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22. (100) 
Reprint fiction and some originals. Thomas Payne, 
Editor-in-Chief. 

Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (50) 
Publishes originals and reprints, fiction and non-fic- 
tion, in paperbound editions and hard covers. Par- 
ticularly interested in war books (non-fiction), science 
fiction and suspense novels. 

Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. (100) 
Reprints. Oscar Dystel, President; Saul David, Editorial 
Director; Richard E. Roberts, Managing Editor. 

Crest Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Fiction 
reprints and originals; novels, suspense fiction, his- 
toricals, Westerns; science fiction. 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. (85) Reprints and originals. Frank Taylor, 
Executive Editor; Mark Jaffe, Editor Originals. Send 
material to Dell Books, c/o Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co., 415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Gold Medal Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
Popular fiction and non-fiction; original publications, 
in paperbound editions; Gold Medal Books 25c; Gold 
Medal Giants 35c, Gold Medal Specials 50c. Minimum 
advance royalty $2,000 upon acceptance; royalties 
paid on print orders, not on sales: 1¢ a copy on the 
first 200,000, 1 Yac thereafter; all subsidiary rights 
remain with the author. Minimum length 60,000 
words. No reprints of any kind. 

Maco Magazine Corporation, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. (10) Interested in seeing outlines on 128- 
page books. Any non-fiction idea on any subject will 
be considered. The oxvtline may be text or pictures or 
both. Haskell Frankel, Editor. 

Meridan Books, |2 East 22nd St., New York 10. 
(25) Only serious non-fiction. Publishes in hard as well 
as soft covers. Depending on the manuscript, pays 
royalty or outright fee. Arthur A. Cohen, Managing 
Director. 

Monarch Books, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave.. New York 
16. (10) Contemporary novels, historical novels, West- 
erns, suspense stories. Overstocked on Westerns and 
historicals at the moment. Length, 50,000-80,000. 
No juveniles or non-fiction at present. Charles N. 
Heckelmann, Editor-in-Chief. Query before submit- 
ting any MSS. 

The New American Library of World Literature, 
Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. (125) Signet 
Books—fiction of all kinds; largely reprint; mysteries, 
Westerns, science fiction. Signet Key Books—imagina- 
tive non-fiction; nature series, how-to-know, etc. 
Mentor Books—scholarly non-fiction and new trans- 
lations of classics. Victor Weybright, Chairman and 
Editor-in-Chief. Does not actitvely solicit MSS., most 
originals being commissioned. Query by letter before 
submitting any MSS. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 
(150) Reprints, classics, special originals. 

Popular Library, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(100) Mainly popular reprints. Does not consider 
unagented, unsolicited manuscripts. Considers agented 
manuscripts but they must be well-written and well 
characterized with strong emotional and dramatic 
conflict and sound thematic content. Lengths 50,000 
to 70,000 words. Donald Fine, Editor-in-Chief. 

Premier Books, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. Non- 
fiction reprints in the fields of information and edu- 
cation. 

Pyramid Books, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(100) Reprints, originals; fiction, non-fiction. Query 
before submission. 


LET A FIVE-TIME AWARD WINNER HELP YOU 


I have helped others make their first sale, I can help you. 
My 200 sales have appeared in 36 National Publications, 3 
anthologies, on radio. 

Analysis. Criticism Revision. Rates: $5.00 first 5,000 words 
51.00 per 1,000 thereafter. Minimum $5.00. Return postage. 


Velma Dorrity Cloward 


P. O. Box 363 Turlock, California 


Aucust, 1959 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 


P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


THE HOW-TO BOOK FOR POETS 
Cleor . .. concise . . . comprehensive 


96 pages packed with the help you need to write poems 
successfully. Tells how to test your own work. One dollar 
postpaid. Order your copy of YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 


today. 
Gail Brook Burket 


1020 Lake Shore Drive Evanston, Illinois 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 1 thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 


RMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


BOOK WRITERS 

My clients are selling 
My expert help will smooth the road to success for you. My 
clients are selling. I will edit, polish, correct all errors, and 
present your book at its very best. It ‘will be returned to you 
typewritten on fine paper, with an extra (carbon) copy —- 
$1.75 per thousand words. Convenient terms if desir 


EDITH NAILL 


8815 N. Wisconsin St. Sunnyslope, Phoenix, Arizona 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal a included. stamp for particulars. 
ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. box Laceyville, Penna. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
— be able to help you see your name in print and make 

eney on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan, Nocharge 
for editorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK ite bop 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave.,N.Y.16 


Juvenile 


Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. (20) Juvenile books; fiction and non-fiction. 
Margaret Friskey. 

The Coach House Press, Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Children’s plays. O. M. Forkert, Publisher. 
Query in advance about all MSS. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 220 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
(20) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Outright pur- 
chase or royalty. David B. Dreiman. 

Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juveniles of highest quality: non-fiction and 
fiction for older boys and girls; easy-to-read stories 
for younger readers. ‘“Manuscripts with a plus value.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (40) Especially interested in fiction for teen- 
age and young adults; also lively scripts for picture 
books. Miss Beatrice Creighton, Editor. 

Maxton Publishers, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
General juvenile publishers. 

Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. Good, publishable juvenile material for all age 
groups, fiction or non-fiction. Query on non-fiction 
subjects before submitting MSS. 

Peggy Cloth Books, Inc., 109 Worth St., New York 
13. Washable cloth picture books for youngsters | to 
3 years old. Outright purchase. 

Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. (5) An- 
thologies of one-act plays, book length collections, for 
school age children. A. S. Burack. 

Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. 
(10) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. May Garelick. 
Query with outline. 

The Steck Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 61, Tex. (10) 
Limited juvenile fiction; textbooks. J. D. Haltom. 
Query. 

Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder St., Dallas 1, 
Tex. (20) Textbooks, workbooks, and juvenile non- 
fiction, games, novelties. W. A. Stigler. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 
21. (30) Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, especially 
fiction with contemporary background for ages 8 
through 12. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. (10) Stories for pre-school and young chil- 
dren; drawings for children’s books; games, Payment 
by arrangement. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Juvenile fiction, non-fiction. (A department of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 
10. Picture story books. P. Edward Ernest, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Doris Duenewald, Executive Editor. 


Religious, Humanitarian 


The American Baptist Publication Society. See 
Judson Press. 

C. & R. Anthony, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. See Master Publications. 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. (35) 
Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, social 
problems, recreation, physical education, camping, 
group work, education, guidance, sex, marriage, fam- 
ily life, inspirational. Query first. James Rietmulder. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. (10) 
Religious books. Outright purchase or royalty. Address 
Secretary of Literature. 


Augsburg Publishing House, 426 S. Fifth St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. (15) Owned by Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. Non-fiction, fiction, juvenile—all with 
religious implications or on definite Christian topics. 
Especially interested in religious and devotional liter- 
ature, theological works, Christmas literature. William 
H. Gentz. Outright purchase or royalty. 

Baker Book House, 1019 Wealthy St., Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. (20) Particularly interested in Bible 
study material and religious textbooks. No fiction. 
Cornelius Zylstra. 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11. (5) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

The Bethany Press, 2640 Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. 
Louis 66, Mo. (15) Christian Church: Disciples of 
Christ. Religious books and pamphlets. Darrell K. 
Wolfe, Director. 

Broadman Press, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. (30) Fiction, non-fiction, juvenile, with religious 
slant or purpose. W. J. Fallis, Editor. Royalty usually, 
occasionally outright purchase of short MSS. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Christian Education Press, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (5) Devotional; theology; history; biog- 
raphy; Christian nurture; symbols; missions; evangel- 
ism; Christian education. Dr. Fred D. Wentzel. 

Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. (15) Religious and devotional 
non-fiction books; religious novels. O. A. Dorn. 

William B. Erdmans Publishing Co., 255 Jefferson 
Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. (50) Religious works: 
theological, devotional, textbooks; also some fiction 
and juveniles. Query before submitting. 

Friendship Press, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
25. (20) Religious books (fiction and non-fiction), and 
plays, maps, filmstrips for adults, young people, and 
os yi Outright purchase. Does not buy unsolicited 


Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. (10) Catholic 
works on the popular level. Juveniles with a religious 
(Catholic) background. No fiction of any kind. Rev. 
Eric Lies, O.S.B., General Manager. 

B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. (10) Catholic non-fiction. 

Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2. (10) Jewish subjects. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile; textbooks; volumes of 
short stories; translations. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 

The Judson Press, Book Dept., 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (10) Serious but readable books 
dealing witht Baptist history and doctrine, church pro- 
grams, Christian education. Very little fiction, religi- 
ous or other. No poetry. Miles W. Smith, Book Editor. 
Query before submitting MSS. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8. 
(25) Catholic novels, biography, other non-fiction, 
juveniles, religious books. Thomas B. Kenedy. 

Loizeauz Brothers, 19 W. 21st St., New York 10. 
(5) Fundamental Protestant. 

Master Publications, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (3) A division of C. & R. Anthony, Inc. Self-im- 
provement, inspirational, religious. Robert Anthony, 
Editor. 

Moody Press, 820 N. La Salle St., Chicago 10. (20) 
Pairtcularly interested in Christian textbooks and non- 
fiction. Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. E. A. 
Thompson. 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per I, words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Detroit—Aug. 21-22—Crowley, Milner Store Cincinnati— 
11-12—Netherland-Hilton Chicago—Oct. 16-17— 
Allerton Hotel 
Editors, writers literary agents and publishers will lecture on 
the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. All 
registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Contest 
prizes! For details write to: 


IRV LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 41st St., New York 
17. (25) Religious non- fiction and textbooks, pri- 
marily for the Episcopal Church. C. P. Morehouse. 

Muhlenberg Press, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 
29, Pa. (15) Book publishing department of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. Books on Chris- 
tian theology, church organization, Christian living 
and allied subjects; volumes which constitute ‘tools’ 
for pastors or church workers; a few works of fiction. 
Average length of MSS., 80, 000 words. Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, Editor-in-Chief; Albert P. Stauderman, Man- 
aging Editor. 

The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. (65) Cath- 
olic novels, religious books, translations, reprints. 
John J. McHale, Editor. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. (30) In- 
spirational and devotional religious books; books re- 
lated to Sunday school and church work; occasionally 
biography or more general books that might appeal 
to the religious market. Length usually 40,000-90,- 
000 words. No verse or fiction. Frank S. Mead, Editor- 
in-Chief. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall St., Paterson 
3, N. J. (10) Catholic books, adult and juvenile. 

Schocken Books, Inc., 67 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Non-fiction; special interest in Jewish subjects. Na- 
hum N. Glatzer, Editor. 

The Seabury Press, 1 Fawcett Place, Greenwich, 
Conn. (15) Religious material (Episcopal) for chil- 
dren and adults. General religious trade books. Usual- 
ly royalty, occasionally outright purchase. Robert N. 
Fuller, President. 

Sheed and Ward, Inc., 840 Broadway, New York 3. 
(30) Specializes in non-fiction for Catholic market— 
concentration in theological writing. Publishes some 
fiction, verse, juveniles, for Catholic readers. Philip 
Scharper, General and Education Editor; Marigold 
Hunt, Juvenile Editor. Address MSS. to Ruth Reidy, 
Editorial Department. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 10 Huron Drive, Natick, Mass. 
(5) Religious books. A. Allen Wilde, Editor. Query 
before submitting MSS. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 Lake Drive, 
S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. (70) Religious, novels, 
textbooks, non-fiction, juvenile fiction. T. A. Bryant. 


Specialized (Including Scientific 
and Technical) 


Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (80) Scientific and technical. 

Aero Publishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. Aviation books only. 

All-Pets Books, Inc., P. O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, 
Wis. Pamphlets and books by experts qualified to ad- 
vise pet owners and animal hobbyists. Assignment 
chiefly, but inquiries are welcome. S. C. Henschel, 
Editor. 

Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (30) How-to-do-it books, Civil Service, non- 
fiction. Royalty or outright purchase. David Turner. 

Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (25) College Outline Series, digests of college sub- 
jects; Everyday Handbooks, factual books for the lay- 
man; scholarly reprints; college textbooks. John W. 
Barnes. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


Pa. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 


$2.00 per postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Claremont, Californio 


?? SELLING YOUR ARTICLES ?? 
Let my booklets show you how! 
No. 1 ., To Find Subjects & Write Articles That Sell for 

0. 2 How To Interview Mail! 
No. 3 Writing for Fun and $$$! 
$1.50 each or ‘‘special’’ all 3 for $4.00! 

JULIE GAY 

P. O. Box 618, Dept. AJ 


Send your money to: 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond paper, carbon, friendly nate with a. 
punctuation, grammar, sentence construction, $1.00 th 
thousand, neatly, efficiently to format. Editing and revising 
that leads to sales. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 


RAY N. MATHEWS, 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


40% ROYALTY! ':,40% more than 10%? 


Writers’ Clearing House before you submit a manu- 
script. Address 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
600 Michigan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


WRITER’S TYPIST 
Articles, Stories, Novels, Theses 
“Difficult’’ Jobs My Specialty 
Every Job Handled As Though It Were My Own 
WHITE 


1, 10 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Work Guaranteed to be Satisfactory 
50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections. One carbon if desired. 


EDITH HARDY 


3 West Main St. Hart, Michigan 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
jograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 
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M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (15) Homemaking, gardening, cooking, dec- 
orating, how-to, crafts, sewing. John T. Lawrence, 
President; Mrs. Barton Farber, Editor. 

Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(25) Scientific non-fiction: particularly the behavioral 
sciences—psychology and psychiatry; physical, social, 
biological sciences. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, Ill. (7) Textbooks and reference books on 
industrial education, home economics, driver educa- 
tion, high school mathematics, and art crafts. Paul 
Van Winkle, Editor. 

Berkshire Publishing Company, 18 Brattle St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (10) Regional and photographic 
books, engagement calendars, Education books, guides 
to dining, etc., gift books, address books. Ruth 
V. Noble, Editor. Payment by m_tual agreement. 
Query. 

The Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Medical works. 
William F. Keller, Editor-in-Chief. 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10. (10) Chemical, technical, and scientific 
books. 

Comstock Publishing Associates, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. (8) Educational works on biological 
science; experimental textbooks; non-fiction. 

Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Maryland, (5) 
Marine non-fiction; technical and how-to-do books. 
Subsidiary imprint: Tidewater Publishers: historical 
and general books on Maryland, Delaware, Virginia. 
Felix M. Cornell. 

F. A. Davis Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
3. (10) Medical and nursing technical books. (Miss) 
Emily Anderson. 

Dodge Books, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. (8) 
Architecture, construction, engineering, water supply 
and sanitation, and related technical subjects. Popu- 
lar books on furniture making and similar ‘‘how-to- 
do-it’’ subjects. Daniel N. Fischel, Editor. 

Frederick J. Drake & Co., 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
6. (6) Commercial art, mechanical, technical books; 
practical books for home study and vocational train- 
ing; how-to-do-it books. S. W. Drake. 

Fairchild Publication, Book Division, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3. (10) How-to books in all types of mer- 
chandising. 

B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. (20-25) Business and financial 
non-fiction, textbooks, and technical books on invest- 
ing. Malcolm S. Forbes. 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 268 Flatbush Ave. 
Extension, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (15) Law and business. 

Fountain Press, 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, W. 
C. 2, England, Photography, cinematography, tele- 
vision, and allied subjects. 

Froben Press, Binney Drive, Fort Pierce Beach, Fla. 
Books in medicine and allied subjects. Ellen H. Ringer. 

Hillhouse Press, Box 1360, New Haven, Conn. 
Books on science, medicine, only. Mark Keller. 

Institute of Pacific Relations, 333 Sixth Ave., New 
York 14. (10) Specialized publishers of non-fiction 
books on Pacific and Far Eastern affairs. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inmc., 19 N. Jack- 
son St., Danville, Ill. (10) Trade titles on weddings; 
speaking; business correspondence. Technical and 
educational books on agriculture, physical education, 
home economics, school law, athletics. Russell L. Guin. 

Carl W. Jones Magic Publications, 4854 France 
Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. Magic and conjuring. 
E. W. Hawkes. 

Judy Publishing Co., 2517 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16. (30) Dog books principally. Does not solicit MSS. 
Query, Will Judy. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
6. (25) Textbooks and monographs; medical, dental, 
pharmaceutical, nursing, veterinary science, agricul- 
ture, general scientific books. 

H. L. Lindquist Publications, 153 Waverly Place, 
New York 14. Hobby books. 
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McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. (5) Industrial education, vocational educa- 
tion, homemaking, craft and guidance books; text- 
books. W. D. Stephens. 

Meredith Publishing Co., 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines, lowa. Books and pamphlets on home, rural, 
and farm subjects. Outright purchase. 

Miliary Service Publishing Co., Telegraph Press 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. (5) Military textbooks and tech- 
nical books. Also trade books (fiction or non-fiction) 
with a military flavor. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Joseph B. Sweet. 

Morgan & Morgan, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York 
17. All subjects related to photography, especially the 
practical how-to-do angle. Willard D. Morgan, Presi- 
dent. Royalty or cash payment. 

Oceana Publications, 80 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 
(20) Law for the layman; international law and re- 
lations; non-fiction textbooks. Contact Executive Edi- 
tor, Edwin S. Newman. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. (10) How-to-do-it books, 100-200 pages. 
Also general interest book MSS. for men and boys 
over 16. No juveniles. Interested in ideas for books. 
Robert B. McCoy, Managing Editor. 

Science R ch A iates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. Psychological tests for education 
and industry; school and vocational guidance books 
and materials; materials of instruction in English, 
reading, mathematics, and science; Better Living and 
Modern World of Science booklets. 

Sentinel Books Publishers, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 


New York 3. Books on pets, arts, crafts, sports. edu- 
cation, entertainment, hobbies, games. (18,000 words 
up.) Royalty; outright purchase. L. Sackman, Man- 
aging Director. 


Boardman Books, Division of Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, 30 Church St., 
New York 7. (7) Trade, technical books on rail and 
marine transportation, carpentry, building. Russell F. 
Moore. 

Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland Vt. (30) Books 
on the Orient, especially Japan; antique collecting; 
loca! histories ard genealogies. (Main publishing of- 
fices are in Japan: 15 Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Meredith Weatherby, Editor.) 

Whiteside, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
Books in the field of social welfare including social 
work, adult education, geriatrics, public service, com- 
munity organization, recreation, guidance, and men- 
tal health. 

John Wiley & Sors, Irc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (150) Scientific, technical, and business 
books. 

The Williams & Wilkins Co., 428 E. Preston St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. (90) Medical. Dick M. Hoover. 

The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(5) Books for writers. A. S. Burack. 

Year Book Publisters, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. (25) Medical. 


Textbooks 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Read- 
ing, Mass. (7) College textbooks on all subjects. W. 
H. Blaisdell. Query. 

Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass. (15) Elementary, secondary, college textbooks. 

American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
3. (15) School and college textbooks. Editor-in-Chief, 
Dr. Leo H. Gans; Editor College Books, Dr. James U. 
Rundle. 

William C. Brown Co., 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
lowa. Textbooks, laboratory manuals, and workbooks 
from faculties of universities and colleges only. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. (8) Mimeoprint and photo offset pub- 
lishers. College laboratory manuals and preliminary 
textbooks. C. §. Hutchinson, Sr. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Catholic Education Press, Catholic University of 
America, Washington 17, D. C. (10) Elementary, 
secondary and college textbooks. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass. (20) Textbooks for schools and colleges. H. C. 
Lucas, President; H. M. Halvorson, elementary books; 
J. B. Palmer, high school books; H. B. Stanton, col- 
lege books. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. (10) Texts for elementary, junior and senior high 
school use. S. M. Polter, President. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. (40) Textbooks for schools, colleges. John S. 
Smyth. 

International Textbook Co., Scranton 15, Pa. (10) 
College textbooks in engineering, accounting, indus- 
trial arts, fine arts, mathematics. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., |roquois Bldg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N. Y. Textbooks, workbooks, teaching devices 
only. Royalties, outright purchase. Wesley E. Young, 
General Manager. 

Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Ill. (35) College textbooks in economics and 
business; books for industry. Richard D. Irwin. 

Laidlow Brothers, Thatcher and Madison, River 
Forest, Ill. Elementary and secondary school textbooks. 
Herbert L_ McClure, Editor. Letters concerning manu- 
scripts should be addressed to John Laidlow, Jr., 
President. 

Tke C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Bivd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (35) Medical, dental, nurses’ texts and 
reference books; college texts. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Pl., New 
York 3. Basic textbooks for elementary schools. Un- 
solicited MSS. seldom accepted. J. Kendrick Noble. 

Odyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3. Text- 
books, mainly college. Russell G. Booth. 

Oxford Book Co., inc., and Keystone Education 
Press, Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., New York 3. (5) High school 
basal textbooks, visual aids, condensed texts, review 
books, social science pamphlets, guidance pamphlets, 
workbooks, educational devices. M. H. Kessel, Presi- 
dent. 

John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 116 W. 14th St., 
New York 11. (30) Technical textbooks, including 
audio, radio, television, mathematics, electronics, and 
science. All levels. Preferred lengths 25,000-50,000 
words. Royalty, possibly outright purchase. Jerome 
Kass. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. See The L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, Inc. 

W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (50) Textbooks: medicine, surgery, vet- 
erinary, dentistry, nursing, college sciences, physical 
education. John L. Dusseau. 

Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, N. J. (10) 
High school and elementary textbooks; supplementary 
books, primarily informational; songs suitable for 
school music programs. Charles S. Ross. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. Y. (Has absorbed Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co.) Elementary and secondary school 
textbooks. Trevor K. Serviss, Editor-in-Chief. 

The University Publishing Company, |126 Q St., 
Lincoln 1, Neb. Elementary and secondary textbooks 
only. Mrs. Magdelene Craft Radke. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1154 Reco St., St. Louis 
26, Mo. (6) Elementary and secondary textbooks. 
Robert Rahtz. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. (12) Elementary, high school, and college 
textbooks and standard tests. 


University Presses 


The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. (10) Non- 
fiction and scholarly books in philosophy, history, 
social science, etc. Query. Paul H. Rohmann. 


Aucust, 1959 


MSS. WANTED 


Studio — and professional editor-writer seek- 
ing screen plays, TV scripts, shorts, and novels to 
evaluate merits for production and publication. 


Personalized coaching if required. Agenting arranged 
if qualified. Terms: Shorts—$1.00 per M, minimum 
—$5.00. 4% Hr TV—$10.00, 1 Hr TV—$20.00. Stand- 
ard length novels and screen plays—$25.00. Stamped, 
return envelope, please. 


Martin 
and 
Sterling 


Box 2430 Hollywood 28, California 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 
By Experienced Secretary 
MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing (8172x11 or 82x14): $1 for stencil 
plus 3c for each copy. 
First-class work —- Prompt, Accurate 


Mrs. Irella Hinks 


2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 


TECHNICAL WRITING 
AS A PROFESSION 
Price $3.50 
ALLAN LYTEL 


532 Camden Avenue Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 kg $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, househ 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Ov: 170 a 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers ry ou order no 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY 
Send only $1 (add 5¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146-A New Ulm, Minnesota 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Mrs. Ann Burt Box 105 
Santuit, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 
TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4) Non-fiction. Anson B. Campbell. 

Catholic University of America Press, 620 Michigan 
Ave., N. E., Washington 17, D. C. (10) Query. Right 
Rev. Msgr. James A. Magner. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. (75) Non-fiction, reference books, history, 
economics, science, politics, sociology, education, re- 
ligious; textbooks, translations. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y. (35) Non-fiction, experimental textbooks, tech- 
nical books, translations. Victor Reynolds, University 
Publisher. 

Dartmouth Publications, Boker Library, Hanover, 
N. H. Specialized publishers of Dartmouth College 
and regional history. 

Duke University Press, Box 6697, College Station, 
Durham, N. C. (10) Scholarly books. 

Harvard University Press, 79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. (100) Scholarly books, non-fiction in 
all fields. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington, Ind. (30) 
Non-fiction, both scholarly and general interest trade 
books. Bernard B. Perry. 

lowa State College Press, Ames, lowa. (10) Non- 
fiction, professional books in science, agriculture, en- 
gineering, veterinary medicine, home economics, and 
books of regional nature about lowa and Middle West. 
Marshall Townsend. 

Johns Hopkins Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Bal- 
timore 18, Md. (25) Non-fiction; scientific, history, 
literary criticism, political economy, medicine, general 
books. Harold E. Ingle, Director; John H. Kyle, Editor. 

Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. (15) Non-fiction scholarly books: biography and 
history, Southern, Civil War, American, general; po- 
litical science: literary criticism. Science books on 
geology, petroleum, physics, chemistry, agriculture, 
mathematics. Trade books on all subjets. D. R. 
Ellegood, Director; R. Y. Zachary, Editor. 

New York University Press, 32 Washington Place, 
New York 3. (25) Non-fiction in the fields of litera- 
ture, public affairs, science, medicine, law, and the 
arts. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (50) 
Non-fiction, for a scholarly audience. Herbert S. 
Bailey, Jr., Director and Editor; Miriam Brokaw, 
Managing Editor. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (20) 
Non-fiction, especially in humanities, general history 
including Byzantine and New Jersey, agriculture, and 
belles-lettres. William Sloane. 

Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 5, Tex. 
(8) Non-fiction. Allen Maxwell. Query. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. (35) 
Scholarly works; all types except fiction, verse, plays. 
Leon E. Seltzer, Director. 

Syracuse University Press, Box 87, University Sta- 
tion, Syracuse 10, N. Y. (10) Non-fiction, technical, 
scholarly, and educational. 

University of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
(50) Non-fiction, scholarly or for general audience; 
translations. August Fruge. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago 37. (70) Non-fiction, textbooks, religious, 
medical. Roger W. Shugg, Director. 

University of Florida Press, 15 N. W. 15th St., 
Gainesville, Fla. (15) Non-fiction. Lewis F. Haines. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (10) Non- 
fiction, scholarly works. Ralph H. Stephens. 


University of Illinois Press, Urbana, III. (15) Schol- 
arly non-fiction of specialized and general interest. 

University of Kansas Press, Journalism Bldg., Law- 
rence, Kansas. (10) Non-fiction, works of scholarship. 
Regional material, exclusive of fiction and poetry. 
Clyde K. Hyder. 

University of Kentucky Press, Room 72, McVey 
Hall, Lexington, Ky. (10) Significant scholarly works, 
especially those dealing with the South and the Ohio 
Valley. Bruce F. Denbo, Director. 

The University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (40) Non-fiction. 

University of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. (30) Principally 
non-fiction, many types. John Ervin, Jr., Director; 
Jeanne Sinnen, Senior Editor. 

University of Nebraska Press, Administration Hall 
Il, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (7) General scholarly non-fiction, 
regional history, poetry. 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. 
M. (15) Books in scholarly fields, and on Southwest- 
ern subjects. 

University of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
(10) Scholarly books and monographs on any subject; 
religious books (Catholic) of a scholarly nature. John 
P. Defant, Director. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (30) 
Scholarly non-fiction in all fields; Western Americana, 
history, literary criticism, musicology, biography, tech- 
nical subjects. Savoie Lottinville, Director. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. (20) Non-fiction, scholarly and 
general. Thomas Yoseloff, Director. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, 3309 Cathedral of 
Learning, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. (10) Non-fiction; region- 
al history a specialty. Mrs. Agnes L. Starrett. 

University of South Carolina Press, Columbia, S. C. 
(10) Non-fiction. Query. 

The University of Tennessee Press, B. A. 67A, 
Knoxville, Tenn. (4) Non-fiction by University of 
Tennessee faculty members; a few others particularly 
pertinent to the region. Louis T. Iglehart, Managing 
Editor. 

University of Texas Press, Austin 13, Tex. (15) 
Scholarly books and monographs and Southwest re- 
gional material. No fiction, poetry, or juveniles. Frank 
H. Wardlaw, Director. 

University of Virginia Press, Box 3786, University 
Station, Charlottesville, Va. (5) Non-fiction of his- 
torical, bibliographical, or literary interest; especially 
interested in American history. Charles E. Moran, Jr., 
Director; Mrs. Susan M. D‘Edrémesnil, Editor. 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(10) Scholarly works. W. M. Read. 

University of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling Court, 
Madison 6, Wis.( 15) Non-fiction. Thompson Webb, 


ar. 

Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 5, Tenn. (6) 
Non-fiction in the humanities, social sciences, medi- 
cine. R. R. Purdy. 

Wayne State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich. (6) 
Scholarly works and other books appropriate for 
university publishing. Dr. Harold A. Basilius, Director. 

Wesleyan University Press, 356 Washington St., 
Middletown, Conn. (10) Scholariy non-fiction; books 
of regional interest and/or importance; poetry. Wil- 
lard A. Lockwood. 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. (50) Non-fiction. Yale Series of Younger Poets. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, 


New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 


sell by all means send them in for marketi 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 


ng. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 
LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


10% commission on sales. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 3365 Martin 
Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


MILLIONS CHARACTERS AND PLOTS at your fingertips. 
Characterization Kit contains nearly = traits, 10 charts, 
wheel, emotions list, etc. Create realistic characters that 
sell today’s stories. Compiete Kit $2. Also Plot Kit $2. Both 
Kits $3. rite for more information. Blois, Box 273-A, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Se HANDBOOK of English. Every writing 
S 7 ed and illustrated. $1.00. Marjorie Davidson 
enna. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from Your Newspaper. Every 
issue a gold mine. Worth ten times the dollar we ask. 
JAY, 674 Belliol, Toronto, Canada. 


HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need. “The Story Pattern’ 
has been responsible for my selling 24 western novels and 
over 600 short stories and novelettes. A blueprint for the 
perfect story framework. NOT a formula, but a pattern 
against which you can lay your story to assure stron ond 
dramatic story line. Simple to yey in results. 

— words for $3.00. Mon back if not iiigkted. 
len C. Colin, 1628 S. Volutsia.. Wichita 16, Kansas. 


MAKE MONEY writing features. Amazing book tells how. 
literature. Ben Arid, 1141 - 7th St., Hermosa Beach, 


, Lacey- 


NEW AND USED BOOKS. List 10c. Book Trader, Box 495A, 
Fairmont, N. C. 

OF CLIPPINGS, various subjects, includ- 

a | missiles, space age, etc. Reasonable prices. 
jects desired. Hamaker, 1009 Green Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION —! oe ht, sold and 
exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 124 h Rd., 
Salem, Mass. 

EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE by correspondence. Course of 
instruction. No advice By by mail. Division for the 
Prevention of Divorce, 30 N. Raymond, Room 205, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon a, a hints, cartoon and gag- 
writing lessons and ¢ news. Send for free details. 
Information Guide, California Court, Nebr. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
PROFITS FROM FAMILY HISTORIES! Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


MANUSCRIPTS. Kammerer, 233 Archer, 
rn, 


SERVICES 


WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE . Make articles “picture 
pretty” and increase sales with our stock or shot-to-order 
photos Stock photos only $3.00. Details free. Gray Photos, 

ox 7, Savannah, Tenn. 


YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 21. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


INFORMATION FILES OVERCROWDED? Researching for 
facts, statistical data and events for the writer and speak- 
er is our s . Your time is valuable—let us save it 
for you. Write to Bienne’s Research Service, 3888 N. Port 
Washington Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from onteusive collection U. S., 
Circa 1850-1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 
Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 
1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c¢ each) 


City & State____ 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 


and reliability. 
Special market lists are contained in the following 


issues: 
Little Magazines. Religious Magazines. October, 
1958 


Syndicates. Plays. Greeting Cards. November, 1958 

Business (Trade) Magazines. Company Publications. 
December, 1958 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

— Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 

Fillers. April, 1959 

Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959 

Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 

Handy Market List. July, 1959. 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 

AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1959. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
= to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 

d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service . 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


VANTAG 


Vantage Press, Inc., 


Published by 


Branch Offices: 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 


POINTS 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


Vol. 59, No. 8 


AUGUST, 1959 


More Authors Publishing with Vantage Press as 
Other Firms Fear Risk of Unknown Writers 


Another VANTAGE Book 
Sells Out Its First Edition 


Fling Wide the Gates: The Story of 
Don Brandeis, by Byron McKissack, has 
sold out its first edition less than a 
vear after publication. Brandeis, a noted 
Baptist Evangelist who has been com- 
pared with Billy Graham, has been lec- 
turing all over the South and Midwest 
and has been attracting crowds up to 
5000. The book has been selling 
especially well in Baptist book stores. 
When Vantage publishes your book, 
should the first edition sell out, vou re- 
gain your investment, plus a_ profit. 
Learn more about this popular publish- 
ing program by mailing the coupon 
below. 


Current Best Seller Was 
Once Privately Printed 


Macmillan recently republished an 
amusing and interesting book which 
was privately printed in 1918 by a Cor- 
nell professor. Titled ‘The Elements of 
Style,” the book was written by Prof. 
William Strunk, Jr. and was re-discovered 
by E. B. White, Strunk’s former student, 
who wrote a piece about it in The New 
Yorker. Mr. White has written an Jntro- 
duction to the book and added a new 
chapter called Approach to Style.” 
The book has received excellent reviews 
and is selling briskly. 

Literary history is full of examples of 
privately printed books, subsidized by 
their authors, which eventually 
excellent sellers. Our free 
the Author in Search of a Publisher, 
gives many examples of such successes. 
If you are looking for a publisher of 
your own book, fill in and mail the 
coupon below for a copy of our interest- 
ing and helpful brochure. 


Paul Elder's, leading San F i book 
store, recentl levoted a full window 
to Nelg Revi Art Selling.” 
The display sold many of the 


Hal March congratulating Dr. Alexandre 
after he won $128,000 on 
the Question” program. 


Big-Money Television 
Winner Publishes 
His Life Story 


Dr. Alexandre Sas-Jaworsky, Louisiana 
veterinarian, one-time captive of both 
the Russian and Nazi Armies, and winner 
of $136,000 on the $64,000 Question and 
Challenge, is publishing his book with 
Vantage Press next month. 

Titled The Best Answer Is America, 
the book deals with the amazing story of 
Sas-Jaworsky, a Lithuanian emigrant, 
who became a national figure after he 
won TV fame as an American history 
expert on the Revlon programs. The 
first printing of 5000 copies was sold out 
before publication. 


New York, N. Y.—Because of increasing 
production costs, and an unwillingness to 
take a chance on unknown authors, com- 
mercial publishers are rejecting more 
manuscripts than ever before. This is 
the general tenor of reports from authors 
who are turning to Vantage Press to get 
their work into print and on the market. 

“My book was considered too con- 
troversial,’ said one author, whose book 
is scheduled for early publication by 
Vantage Press. Another Vantage author 
was told: ‘“‘Your book would have to 
sell 5000 copies for us to break even, and 
we doubt that we can market that many.”’ 

Vantage’s plan of publication, whereby 
the author finances his own work, has 
many advantages. 

Advantages of Vantage Plan 

Small trial editions can be issued on a 
practical basis, and the investment need 
not be large. The sale of as few as two 
thousand copies could result in a profit 
to the author. Fvery book published by 
Vantage Press is yiven display advertising 
in publications that reach the public, 
dealers, libraries, wholesalers. Review 
copies are sent out to periodicals all over 
the country, and to local newspapers, 
radio and TV stations. Bookstore dis- 
plays and autograph parties are arranged 
wherever feasible. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the Vantage plan of publication, write 
today for our 40-page, illustrated free 
brochure, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


New York, N. Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 
(Mail to office nearest you) 


In California: 


Address 


| In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave 


120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 
6253 Hollywood Blvd., omg 28 


Please send me, free, your new 40-page illustrated 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


' 
Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, | 
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